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For the Companion. 


A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A STORY OF NEW YORK. 


By Edgar Faweett, 





In Seven Chapters.—Chap. VI. 


Rachel stood at the door of the library almost 
rooted to the floor. In her surprise and horror, 
she could not move. Besides, she felt she ought 
to hear what might be said. 

‘“‘Why not take the bonds that you placed in 
the safe?” she heard Katrine say. ‘You have 
money; I have money. From the bonds we 
obtain us wealth. We can take steamer for 
Europe, and be far off before it shall be known 
where we go. You see? You wish that I shall 
marry you? Yes. I shall never marry to be 
poor. No. The bonds, with the money we 
have, they will make us rich. Then when we 
come to my country, we will marry.” 

Rachel, without waiting to hear another word, 
passed into the library. The man and the 
woman both looked confused as she walked 
towards them. 

“Is Mr. Merivale at home?” she asked. 
expected to find him here.” 

“No, mademoiselle,” answered Katrine. 

Rachel seated herself at his desk, saying, “I 
will wait here until he comes.” 

“Mr. Merivale will not return home until 
late to-night, mademoiselle.” 

“He left the house about ten minutes before 
you returned with your aunt, miss,” added’ 
Thomas. ‘He dines out this evening.” 

Rachel took up a book that was lying on the 

table. She felt that her hand trembled as she 
did so, but she had sufficient control of her 
voice to say, calmly and naturally, “I will stay 
here until dinner,” and then opened the book. 
- Thomas and Katrine at once left the room. 
Rachel slowly rose. What should she do? 
Should she go at once to her aunt, and tell the 
startling conversation she had overheard? 
Would that be the best thing to do? At any 
moment Thomas might come back, if there was 
no one in the library, and take the money from 
the safe. Her uncle would not return for sev- 
eral hours. ‘No, I will remain here,” she said, 
“until Aunt Isabel comes down stairs, to leave 
the house. I can then call her into the library, 
and tell her what I have heard.” 

For a quarter of an hour she tried to find 
something in the book she held in her hand to 
quiet her agitation. Then Katrine reappeared. 

“Mademoiselle Blanche,” said the French- 
woman, “wishes you to join her at dinner.” 

“I am waiting here for my aunt,” replied 
Rachel. 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle, but Mrs. Meri- 
vale is dressing. She dines away. Miss lda and 
Mr. Frank both dine out. There is no dinner 
down stairs.” 

“You will say to Miss Blanche that I do not 
care for dinner up stairs, and shall remain here.” 

“You cannot remain here, mademoiselle,” 
Katrine. 

‘““Why cannot I remain here ?” 

“Because Miss Blanche wishes you up stairs, 
and I am to close the library.” 

“I do not wish to dine now, and I certainly shall 
not leave the library,” returned Rachel, firmly. 

“May I ask why ?” 

“It is not necessary that I should tell you why.” 

Katrine stepped excitedly to her side. ‘The 
library is to be closed,” she said. “It is the wish 
of your uncle.” 

“I do not think it is my uncle’s wish.” 

Katrine’s black eyes flashed. “You must not 
contradict me like that!” she exclaimed. “TI tell 
you the library is to be closed.” 

“You can close it,” answered Rachel, 
shall stay here.” 

Katrine paused. 
selle tell me why ?” 

“Because I choose to do so.” 

“Mademoiselle Blanche waits for you to dine 
with her.” 

“You have already told me that, and I have 
asked you to say to my cousin that I shall not 
dine now, but shall remain in the library until I 
have seen my aunt, and,—as you force me to say 
it,—until I have told her what I know.” 

Katrine’s slim hands shut convulsively. 
do you mean by that ?” she almost hissed. 
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“T ask again, will mademoi- 
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Rachel rose, and went to the door which led 
into the hall, and opened it, so that she had a 
view of the hall, with the front entrance and the 


| marbled floor leading to it. 


“When I see my aunt come down stairs,” she re- 
turned, “I will call her, and tell her what I know.” 

Katrine crossed the room, repeating, in a husky 
voice, “You will tell her what is false! You will | 
tell her something dreadful about—about me—and | 
Thomas.” 

“T shall tell what I know to he true.” 
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Katrine tossed her small head defiantly. “Bah! 
What do you know ?” 

“IT overheard what you said in this room a few 
moments ago to Thomas. I know that you told him 


to take money, or something that he ought not to 


| take, from the safe. You told him to steal what be- 
| longed to my uncle, and I heard you promise to 


become his wife if he would doso. You are a 
wicked woman. You need not look at me in that 


| fierce way. Nothing you can say or do will pre- 


vent me from doing this.” 

Rachel’s eye did not flinch as it met Katrine’s, 
and her whole demeanor showed that she meant 
and would do what she said. 

Katrine was silent. Her eyes lost their expres- 
sion of defiance, and she threw herself into a 
chair and covered her face with her hands. In 
this attitude she remained, her form trembling 
and with a nervous movement of her hands upon 
her face. Then she rose, stepped hesitatingly 
towards Rachel, the tears dropping from her 
eyes, and stooping, seized a portion of her dress. 

“OQ mademoiselle,” she moaned, “have pity! 
You would not bring ruin upon a poor girl, who 
has no one to help her to be good, and to make 
her content and happy. I am orphan. No fa- 
ther, no mother. I all alone, save Thomas. He 
and I want to marry ourselves, and for that I was 
tempted. I did not right; no. I repent; I am 
sorry. Let your good heart speak. It is not nec- 
essary that you tell madame. I was anxious; per- 
plexed. I no more realize what I was saying than 





does a little child. I see it. It was very wrong. I 
hate myself—I was so thoughtless, so inconsider- 
ate! O mademoiselle, will you be kind to me? 
Think a moment. You speak to madame, she 
sends me away, and my character is forever gone. 
Thomas he too have no character. Then no one 
will employ us. Ah, have pity, mademoiselle! 
Do not send us to disgrace—starvation! In all the 
future we live better lives for your kindness to us. 
See, I kneel to you—I”—— 





“You need not kneel,” said Rachel, touched 


by the woman’s seeming distress, and the disgrace 
she had pictured for herself. She had little or no 
conception of hypocrisy in others, and the peni- 
tent words of the shrinking, trembling woman 
thrilled her with compassion. She was bewild- 
éred, uncertain what to do, but after a moment’s 
thought, replied,— 

“It was wicked in you even to think of doing so 
bad a deed. I wish you hadn’t thought of it. Per- 
haps you would not have allowed Thomas to do it, 
when you had thought of it again. I hope so. 
My uncle said that aunt trusted you, and that you 
were faithful to her. How could you think of be- 
ing so wicked, if you have always tried to do 
right? But I hope that now you will try to be 
true and good.” 

“O mademoiselle, I will!” 

“Then unless there is some great need for my 
telling aunt what I have heard, I will say nothing 
of what I know. Do you understand me ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” murmured the French- 
woman. She had put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Weeping profusely, and apparently strug- 
gling with her tears, she at once turned arid left 
the library, by the dining-room door. As she left 
it, she whispered to herself, ““Ah! but, madem- 
oiselle, J will not trust you. You will tell.” 

Just then Rachel saw her cousin Ida descend into 
the opposite hall, accompanied by Frank. Ida 
had on a white, fleecy wrap of some sort, and her 
rich dress flowed from beneath it in shining pink 
folds. She was most smartly attired for her com- 





ing dinner-party, which Frank was also to attend. 
The brother and sister both saw Rachel at the 
same moment. 

“Why, what are you doing down here?” called 
Ida, pleasantly. 

Frank gave one of his blithe laughs, and then 
promptly added,—‘“‘I hope you’re not up to any 
mischief, Rachel, eh >?” 

“Oh no,” returned Rachel, thinking that she 
might tell what dire mischief others had been “up 
to.” 

“T believe Blanche is waiting for you to dine 
with her,” called Ida. 

Just then Frank opened the door for his sis- 
ter. He waved his hand to Rachel as he did so. 
“Good-by,” he said, in his airy, jovial way. 
“You and IT must have a chat to-morrow. I hear 
that nearly all the family have fallen in love 
with you. Of course I can’t be left out in love 
affairs of that kind, young woman! Good-by.” 

Rachel saw them pass out of the doorway. As 
they did so, Thomas hurriedly came from the 
drawing-room, and escorted them down the stoop 
into their waiting carriage, as was his duty. 

Rachel still stood at the door of the library. 
She could not overcome a feeling of anxiety. 
Why she had it, she could not have told. “I 
will not leave the library,” she thought, “at least 
until aunt comes down stairs.” She sat a few 
minutes and tried to read, but could not. Then 
she rose and went to a projecting bay-window 
that overlooked the street, and hoped to occupy 
her thoughts by looking at the passers-by, un- 
til she heard her aunt on the hall floor. She 
remained there for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The recess was partly covered by curtains, and 
she could not be seen from the side of the library 
where the safe was placed. Hearing a light, 
quick footstep, she leaned forward, thinking it 
was her aunt who had entered the room, but was 
horror-strack to see Thomas look quickly about 
the library, and then hastily go to the safe. She 
heard a clicking sound that she thought was the 
turning of a kéy, and without an instant’s hes- 
itation, she stepped towards him, saying,— 

“Are you going to open the safe? Has uncle 
come. home ?” 

“]—I”,—— the man stammered. 

“If uncle has not come home, why do you 
open the safe ?” 

The man, though confused and pale with agi- 
tation, answered, “I was merely trying to see if 
it was locked—that was all,” and at once left 
the library. 

His guilty manner convinced Rachel that 
he intended to open the safe, and if so, of course 
it was to take the bonds. She was now thor- 
oughly alarmed, and felt sure that the money 
would be stolen if it was left unguarded. What 
should she de? Of course she could not, under 
the circumstances, keep her promise with 

Katrine; for the bonds must be saved, and to 
save them she must speak to her aunt before. 
she left the house. There did not seem to be any- 
thing else for her todo. ‘It will take me but a 
moment to reach aunt’s room, and bring her to the 
library,” she said to herself. She could not any 
longer endure alone the anxiety that oppressed her. 

In the upper hall, before she had reached her 
aunt’s room, she met Blanche, coming down the 
stairs. 

“Blanche!” she cried. 

“Why, how pale you are! Are you ill?” ex- 
claimed her cousin. 

“No, no. I want to see your mother, Blanche. 
She is in her room ?” 

“Mamma? No.” 

“No!” echoed Rachel. ‘Where is she ?” 

“She has gone out to dine. She dines with my 
Aunt Kitty—Mrs. Spencer—to-night.” 

“Yes—yes—I know. But she has not gone yet. 
Surely you must be mistaken!” 

“No, I am not,” replied Blanche. ‘She left be- 
fore Frank and Ida left the house. Everybody 
has gone out except you and myself and Julian— 
and, of course, the servants.” 

“Are you sure your mother has gone?” ex- 
claimed Rachel, hurrying into her aunt’s room. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Blanche, following her. “Of 
course I’m sure! Why, what is the matter?” she 
continued, joining her cousin in the empty cham- 
ber. 

“Nothing,” said Rachel, “‘nothing.” She was 
striving to collect her thoughts and decide just 
what to do. 

“But something is the matter, I am sure; you 
act so strangely. What is it?” 
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Rachel hesitated a moment. Then in her per- 
plexity, said, ““We must both go down stairs into 
the library. Come. We must hurry.” 

Reaching the library, Rachel closed the doors, 
and while Blanche looked at her with an expres- 
sion of amazement, said, “I hardly know what to 
tell you, or whether I ought to tell you what I 
know. But there seems to be no other way. 
Your father has some bonds or something very 
valuable in that safe, which he has left in the 
charge of Thomas. And I overheard Katrine tell 
Thomas to steal them to-night and leave the house 
before your father could know that they had been 
taken. I will tell you more, Blanche, but you 
act so strangely. Are you faint ?” 

“No! No! No!” returned Blanche, who, how- 
ever, had turned quite pale. ‘Tell me the rest. 
I want to know it all. I am not afraid.” 

Rachel kissed her. ‘You are brave,” she said, 
“and we can do something to prevent your father 
from being robbed.” 

“T’m sure we can.” 

Rachel then hurriedly told her what she had 
heard and seen. 

“Katrine might do just such a horrible thing,” 
said Blanche, when her cousin had finished. “I’m 
sure she is wicked—a wicked woman. I could 
tell of a hundred things that make me think so. 
But Thomas—I did not suppose he would steal.” 
Here Blanche burst into tears. ‘“O Rachel!” 
she went on, ‘‘what shall we do ?” 

“One of us, at least, must stay in the library. 
If it is necessary, we can call the other servants. 
Do you know what servants are at home ?” 

Blanche made a flurried effort, as if to think. 
“There is the cook,” she said; “but she has no 
doubt been given aa evening off, as neither mam- 
ma nor papa dine at home. There is Rosine, 
mamma’s maid, who is a perfect goose, frightened 
at the least noise. Then there is the laundress, 
Bridget, and” —— 

“Never mind,” interrupted Rachel. ‘Do you 
know where your father is dining to-night ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Blanche, after a little be- 
wildered pause; “the dines at Mr. GarrisGn’s, who 
lives just at the corner yonder. He entertains the 
Russian Minister this evening.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Only the next corner-house.” 

“Come with me and show me the house.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SCHOLAR, 
The sun and moon shall fall amain 


Like sowers’ seeds into his brain, 
There quickened to be born again. 
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THREE “SHARP” FELLOWS. 


In the autumn of 1878 I chanced to be sojourn- 
ing in one of the rural counties of New England 
for a few weeks, having been called thither to 
assist in settling up the estate of an aged relative, 
recently deceased; and it was while stopping here 
that I made the acquaintance of the three boys, or 
perhaps I had better say youths, who form the 
subject of my present sketch. 

It was a sparsely settled district, the people 
being farmers, living at considerable distances 
apart; the highways were consequently none of 
the best, and there were so few passers that the 
sight of a horse and wagon was always a note- 
worthy event. Some little interest, therefore, at- 
tached itself to the appearance, one day, of a very 
large cart and horse coming along the road. It 
might have been taken for an ordinary pedler’s 
cart, only it was nearly four times as large, and 
instead of the one lone knight of the steelyards and 
rag-bag, usually in command of these itinerant 
argosies of the rura! regions, there were three. 
Hence, with some little curiosity, I watched the 
lofty vehicle, from the sitting-room window, as it 
turned off the road into our yard, when I saw that 
the three occupants were but youths. 

One of them dismounted and approached the 
farm-house door; a rather tall young fellow, with 
just the first faint trace of a moustache, an intelli- 
gent face and a bright blue eye. 

In response to his knock, my old great-aunty— 
the mistress of the farm-house—went to the door, 
and was there met by a very polite, “Good-morn- 
ing, madam! Do you chance to have a clock 
which needs oiling or repairing ?” 

‘The good ‘old lady wiped her hands gently on 
her white apron. “My old clock don’t always 
strike just right,” she admitted. “But I’m pretty 
poor since ‘pa’s’ death, and I don’t know as I can 
atford to hev it fixed.” 

“Well, madam,” said the young man, very in- 
genuously, “if not much ails your clock, and it is 
a mere matter of the striker, | would not charge 
much; nothing, perhaps. 
at it. I could tell you what I would do it for be- 
fore I touched it. Probably it is a matter of a few 
cents only.” 

“Well, do look at it, then,” said the old lady, 
considerably pleased at the idea of getting the 
venerable and rather decrepit family clock repaired 
so cheaply. It was one of the old-fashioned, tall 
kind of clocks, of the true Oliver Cromwell pat- 
tern. 

The young man accordingly came in, but as I 
was busy with some accounts and did not look up, 


| caused it to strike. 





You might let me look 





they took a look at it, but said little that I heard. 
The young clock-doctor then spoke briefly, and 
with entire frankness, to my great-aunt. 

“I would not advise you to have it repaired, 
madam,” he said. “It is badly out of fix, and 
would cost too much. In fact, it is about worn 
out, and no amount of repairing would make it 
go much longer. I wish you good-day,” and he 
bowed and went toward the door. 

A most uncommonly honorable clock-doctor, I 
thought to myself. I do not at all understand 
him. 

But at the door he paused and said, hesitating- 
ly,— 

“Madam, I suppose you would not like to part 
with your old clock? If you were willing to ex- 
change it for a modern timepiece, I could perhaps 
accommodate you.” 

At first, the old lady thought that she did not 
want to let the old clock go. 

“Well, madam, you might just look at one of 
our timepieces,” said the young man, gently. 

One of his companions then brought in a time- 
piece, a showy but cheap little clock, worth in the 
city three dollars, may be. Yet the old lady liked 
the looks of it. They wound it up, set it going, 
It was a merry little thing, 
its fast young chatter contrasting oddly with the 
sepulchral tick-tock of the old one. Meantime 
they were talking a trade; first, an even swap, 
then the timepiece and a pair of, apparently, gold- 
bowed spectacles for the old clock. My great-aunt 
was quite a bargainer. Finally, she got the time- 
piece, the specs, and two dollars cash for her old 
clock. 

I saw that the youths were shrewd, crafty, 
plausible and “keen as briers;” but as the old 
clock appeared to have been about worn out, I 
saw no reason to interfere in my great-aunt’s busi- 
ness. She was elated. 

While they were packing the old clock into their 
cart, I had the curiosity to go out and talk with 
them. 

Ascertaining that I was not a resident of the 
place, they seemed inclined to be a little suspicious 
of me at first, till, finding that I cared nothing for 
their present bargain, they began to talk more 
freely, and told me that they had a queer old 
friend in the city who was indulging a craze for 
collecting all the old “grandfather clocks” that he 
could buy, and that they were going to send this 
one to him. 

They went on their way, but, as it chanced, re- 
turned to my great-aunt’s that evening, and put 
up at the farm-house over night, there being no 
hotel in the town. During the afternoon they had 
traded for three more old clocks at farm-houses in 
that vicinity, and they had now eleven in their 
cart, all obtained by exchanges. Besides time- 
pieces and spectacles, they had family Bibles and 
some other articles likely to be attractive to elderly 
people. 

In conversation, they addressed each other fa- 
miliarly as “Walt,” “Burt” and “Herb,” the first 
named being the “clock-doctor.” We had a talk 
that evening, and they spoke quite confidentially 
about their present business. 

It now appeared that the eccentric friend, to 
whom they were consigning the old clocks in New 
York, was in reality an extensive dealer in bric-a- 
brac and old curios. Just then there was a craze 
among the wealthy in that and other cities for 
getting old clocks to put in the halls and sitting- 
rooms of city houses. These venerable pieces of 
furniture brought a good price. Indeed, I was 
confidentially informed that my young friends 
were making from thirty to forty dollars off each 
one; also that they expected to collect several 
hundreds of them in the course of a couple of 
months, and that, if the demand continued, they 
might get several thousands. 

“Good scheme, don’t you think so?” he said to 
me. 

I could not help thinking them shrewd, smart 
What does the reader think ? 

“Of course,” he continued, “we don’t tell this 
to these old country people. They wouldn’t swap 
with us if we did; but, after all, it’s no damage to 
them, for they never could take their old clocks to 
New York, or sell ’em there if they did.” This 
was the view which they took of the transaction, 
and I suppose that many young men would take 
about the same view. 

The following morning the young clock collec- 
tors moved on; I saw and heard no more of them; 
and in the hurry and bustle of life of the next two 
or three years, during which time I had completed 
my legal studies and begun the practice of that 
profession in the New England metropolis, I nearly 
or quite forgot them. 

One afternoon in March of the year 1882, I think, 
a stranger, whom I judged from his manner and 
address to be some sort of commercial traveller, 
came into my office and after introducing himself 
(his name is not important), and asking some ques- 
tions as to legal services, showed me seventeen 
promissory notes, for sums varying from one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars, which he wished to 
intrust to me for collection. They were all drawn 
in favor of Abram V. Hoyt & Co., were in various 


hoys. 


| handwritings, dated from different rural towns of 


New England, and signed each in the same hand- 
writing as that of the note above it, by various 
parties, all of whom I was assured were responsi- 


| ble and “good,” being mostly well-to-do farmers. 
f | 
he gave me no more than a passing glance, and | 


In answer to a question as to the origin of the 


directed his attention to overhauling the old clock. | notes, the person who brought them informed me 
By-and-by he called in his two companions, and | that Hoyt & Co. had taken them in payment for 





the sale of patent rights in a certain kind of churn, 
in the counties where they were drawn. He had, 
he told me further, received them direct from Hoyt 
& Co., who had recently failed in business. There 
had been, he said, some dissatisfaction as to the 
value of the rights conveyed to the parties whose 
notes were now offered for collection, some of 
whom had refused to pay. 

Knowing the hundred and one tricks resorted to 
by so-called “agents” to fleece country parties, I 
had doubts as to the moral worth of the paper; 
but as there seemed no evidence, prima facie, to 
doubt their legal validity, I accepted them—a 
liberal per cent. being offerec—and at once took 
the necessary legal steps to get the money through 
lawyers resident in the counties where the makers 
of the notes resided. 

In the course of a fortnight I was advised that 
each and every one of the parties had refused pay- 
ment, and were protesting vigorously, declaring 
that they had never made any such notes. The 
local lawyers were, however, unanimous in their 
opinion that the notes could be collected, and 
merely asked, “Shall I sue it?” No one of these 
local attorneys, it should be remarked, knew any- 
thing of any other note than the one which he had 
charge of. 

That seventeen respectable farmers should with 
one voice refuse to pay their honest debts, was not 
a thing to be believed. I had no doubt that there 
was fraud somewhere—but where ? 

Sending word to the local attorneys to take no 
steps till advised, I now wrote personally to three 
of the note-makers, asking them plainly why they 
refused to pay. 

In reply I received two of the most furious and 
one of the most cautious letters ever read. One 
of them, in particular, fairly thirsted for the blood 
of all lawyers and patent-rights men. I did not 
much blame him. In substance, however, the let- 
ters agreed in asseverating and admitting that 
while they had never drawn a note, they had en- 
tered into a written agreement with Huyt & Co.’s 
agents to pay a certain sum, after that they had 
sold a certain stated number of churns, to be or- 
dered as sold. But no one of the three to whom 
I wrote, had ever sold a single churn, or ever 
would. But here were their interest-bearing notes 
of hand; and the signatures and handwriting as 
compared with their letters were apparently genu- 
ine. 

Though inclined to believe the word of the three 
farmers, I was puzzled. I had not yet sent the 
notes to my legal correspondents, only a descrip- 
tion of them; and I now examined them curiously 
and carefully. They were all a little soiled from 
handling, as most such notes are apt to be; but 
they appeared to be genuine. They ran thus: 


“Value received,—one year from date, I promise 
to pay Abram V. Hoyt & Co. one hundred and 
seventy dollars, with interest. (Signed) 

Davip F. Berry.” 


They all began with the words, ‘‘Value received, 
one year from date”—not quite the usual way of 
wording a note, but correct enough. I concluded 
that Hoyt & Co.’s agents had suggested the phrase- 
ology, a by no means uncommon thing with trav- 
elling agents dealing with persons not much used 
to handling a pen. 

But as I compared them, another circumstance 
presented itself, this: that the paper beneath those 
words, ‘Value received, one year from date,” had, 
in every case, just the slightest appearance of hay- 
ing been wet, hardly noticeable, yet the same trace 
of it in each and every one. A suspicion crossed 
my mind that there might have been an altera- 
tion here. 

I have a friend who is a practical chemist; and 
that evening I called upon him, taking the notes. 
We went into his laboratory, locked the door, and 
began applying a few tests in the way of acids and 
alkalis, to see whether anything like “sympathetic 
ink” had been used. 

Not much success attended these tests; but on 
examining the paper, pressed against a glass, with 
a powerful light on the other side, the room being 
otherwise darkened, the traces of writing other 
than the words “‘value received,” etc., became visi- 
ble, looking as if an aniline ink had been used and 
bleached out. In some of the notes it was more 
distinct than others; and in one we made out the 
words, ‘After selling one hundred churns, 1 prom- 
ise to pay,” etc. So that instead of the note, it had 
read in the first place,—‘‘After selling one hun- 
dred churns, I promise to pay Abram V. Hoyt & 
Co. one hundred and sixty dollars. (Signed) 

Setu C. HARVEY.” 

The words, ‘value recewved, one year from date,” 
had been inserted, imitating the handwriting ex- 
actly. 

This had been originally quite a different docu- 
ment from a promissory note, and one which I 
could easily believe that a specious patent churn-- 
agent might be able, by dint of adroit palaver, to 
entrap an honest farmer into putting his name to. 

The churns were to be sold at twelve dollars 
each, and they were to cost the farmer, who was 
to act as agent, but six dollars apiece; so that 
after selling a hundred, he could well afford to pay 
the owner of the patent a hundred and sixty dol- 
lars royalty. The reader can readily imagine 
with what seductive unction and what disinterested 
and generous zeal the wily agent set this forth— 
how utterly he put himself in the farmer’s power 
as to honest dealing—how he praised the farmer’s 
cows, and admired the fine, airy situation of his 
farm, ete. 








I learned enough to convince me that the notes 
were fratidulent, and next day sent word to my 
client to call. He soon made his appearance, when 
I handed him back his notes, without comment, 
merely saying that I did not care to attempt the 
collection. 

The man seemed surprised and immediately de- 
veloped a hitherto hidden phase of character; in 
fact, he began to abuse me without stint—till I 
showed him out, somewhat forcibly. 

Certainly, I know that my conduct will be re- 
garded by many lawyers as unprofessional; and 
that many would say that I was going beyond my 
business in making an “expert” examination of 
the paper, and all the usual legal chaff about a 
client’s rights and confidence. But at the outset I 
did not begin the practice of law with any inten- 
tion of aiding rogues to avail themselves of the 
law’s imperfections. 

Tf a rogue comes to me and unfolds a scheme to 
swindle, which he wishes to carry through under 
cover and protection of the law, he does so at his 
peril. I will not even be silent. 

My would-be client, if client he could be called, 
took away his “notes,” to intrust them to another 
lawyer, as ere long appeared; and he probably 
counted on my “honor” not to abuse his confi- 
dence, provided I had learned anything to the dis- 
advantage of his paper. 

But he counted too far in that particular. After 
a few minutes’ reflection, I concluded that fellows 
of his stamp were entitled to no consideration what- 
ever, and then wrote to one of the farmers inform- 
ing him that I had proof that the note against him 
was a forgery, and advising him to communicate 
with me through his lawyer. I also gave him the 
addresses of all his fellow-sufferers, that they 
might co-operate together. This they were not 
slow to do; and I very soon heard from them 
through a country lawyer who called on me to ar- 
range a plan for defeating the rogues; for mean- 
time payment of the notes had again been de- 
manded, through another law firm. 

It was a somewhat complicated business. First 
we had need to get possession of one of the notes. 
To do it, it became necessary to pay one of them. 
The one which had shown the obliterated words 
most plainly under the light test was arranged for, 
and accordingly paid. With this in our possession, 
the next step was to secure Hoyt & Co. The ser- 
vices of a detective were called into requisition, 
and after a time, we learned that there was no 
such firm, at least no such man as Hoyt, but that 
the operators under this firm name were three 
young men who were now in the Western coun- 
ties of the State of Massachusetts, conducting a 
purporting Grange Co-operative Company, of the 
solvency and honesty of which there were grave 
doubts. They were arrested on a charge of for- 
gery, and brought back to our city for examina- 
tion. 

Perhaps the reader may not be surprised, but I 
was both surprised and astounded, and withal dis- 
tressed, to find on seeing them arraigned for exam- 
ination, that they were none other than my old av- 
quaintances of a September day at my great-aunt’s 
in the country, “Walt,” “Burt” and “Herb,” the 
“grandfather clock” boys! 

They recognized me, and I them at a glance 
(though they were considerably changed), and the 
recognition was a most painful one. 

A complete history of their transactions was ob- 
tained, and as I put it together, in ny presentinent 
of the case against them, a curious and very pain- 
ful phase of moral degeneracy made itself mani- 
fest. Beginning back in 1878 with the grandfath- 
er-clock speculation, — which seemed a rather 
harmless scheme,—there had been a gradual but 
sure and steady progress toward crime—forgery. 
And when I came to analyze it closely, I saw that 
the elements of crime were in the first scheme. 

When they cajoled the old folks, in the rural 
towns, into parting with their clocks for a “song,” 
knowing that they were valuable, and keeping that 
knowledge to themselves for their own large profit, 
they were dishonest at heart. It was incipient 
swindling, but it passed for smartness at the time. 
I thought them shrewd, and just a little sharp, 
but had rather admired their tact. 

Mark now the next step. The following year 
they had begun the canvass of numerous counties 
as agents for an article which interested all the 
farmers’ boys, and young men generally—a fine 
gun. It was ashot-gun and rifle combined, double- 
barrelled; and their samples were so handsome, 
and of such excellent workmanship, that they 
took orders by the score and the hundred at sev- 
enteen dollars each. These orders were subse- 
quently filled, and the guns sent C. O. D., those 
subscribing being obliged to pay the Express Com- 
pany before even opening the packages; and the 
guns actually sent were an inferior article, bearing 
only a general resemblance to the samples sold 
from, and worth not over three or four dollars. 
Some efforts were made to sue the firm, but the 
firm could not now be heard of. 

There could be no doubt that this was some- 
thing more than “smart” or “sharp ;” this was un- 
doubtedly swindling; the sharp had now become 
“sharper.” 

From this gun game it was not a long or a diffi- 
cult step to that of altering the promissory pledge 
of a farmer into a promissory note; and so the 
sharper became a forger. 

Their trial went on, and was prolonged to con- 
siderable length; for they had money, and made 





a sharp fight to escape punishment. But their 


legal struggles only involved them the more 
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tightly in the meshes which they had for four 
years been weaving for themselves; and, in the 
end, they received a rather severe sentence, the 
presiding judge remarking very justly, that they 
were criminals belonging to a detestable and dan- 
gerous class, who richly deserved the full penalty 
of the law which they had so long been tampering 
with. 

Along with other sharp but miserable fellows 
they are now serving out a term of years in a large 
“‘reformatory” edifice under the State auspices. I 
earnestly hope that they may be reformed; for I 
can never quite forget their genial manners, and 
the evening which we spent together only four 
years ago. Ah me, we were all four younger and 
more hopeful then, yet they, alas! were even then 
entering on a career of crime; for 1 suspect that 
having once taken that first easy, alluring step in 
deception, they had drifted on, almost insensibly 
to themselves, to the crime of forgery. 

Wm. M. Acton. 





For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. 
THIRD EVENING. 
The Young Wife’s Peril. 


For nearly a fortnight now the bean-picking went 
steadily on—two bushels every evening. 

One evening, some one, Dora, I think, suggested 
that it might be grandmother’s turn to tell a story; 
and then all, with one voice, beset the old lady to 
favor us. 

“it’s my belief that so many exciting stories, told 
at night, are not good for girls,” 
said grandmother. 

“Oh, don’t cut us off till the beans 
are picked!” cried Dora. 

“Not till the beans are picked! 
No, no! That would be too bad!” 
cried Addison. 

“It has been such a help!” added 
Nell, pathetically. 

“Well, well, I don’t know about 
that,” said grandmother, keeping 
on placidly with her work, unmind- 
ful of the furtive, inquiring glances 
sent toward her, till we all imagined 
that she had decided to ignore our 
importunities for a story altogether, 
and Dora’s lips were already open 
to make a fresh appeal, when she 
suddenly began,— 


Shut into a Cellar. 


“As I look back on it, those first 
years we settled here were a rather 
discouraging time; that is, I should 
think so now, but then I was young 
und strong, and my heart was hope- 
ful. There was no time to be home- 
sick, either, for what with spinning 
all the wool and flax, weaving webs 
of cloth for ourselves and the mar- 
kets, and helping your grandfather 
out of doors, there was not much 
leisure for repining. 

“Our house was built of great 
logs, as ’most all the houses then 
were hereabouts, with a large stone 
chimney at one end. It had only 
one room, but I had a little open 
shed at the corner of the house, 
where I did my churning and wash- 
ing, and had my loom and wheels. 
The house had two glass windows, 
though only four-paned with seven- 
by-nine glass. But it was better 
than some, for many had to put up 
with oiled paper for window-glass. 
The doors were all made very thick 
and strong, with wooden latches. 


“It wasin June, the first of the month, for I re- 
member that it was still quite cool weather, and that 
the wind blew a considerable gale that day, making 


the tall, slim birches and poplars along the edge of 
the woods all around the cabin sway and bend far 
over. I had that morning rigged your grandfather 
off to go to the town of Gray, where his brother 
Jacob lived. We had only two cows, and he was go- 
ing there after another, to take it toward a debt which 
brother Jacob was owing him; and as the distance 
was fully thirty miles, he didn’t expect to get back 
with the cow till late at night the next day, Saturday. 
This was on Friday. 

“T was alittle timid at the first thought of being 
left alone so long, and over night, as our only neigh- 
bor, a Mr. Hathorne, lived nearly a mile farther up in 
the woods. But I was eager to make all the butter I 
could, to help pay for our land, and wouldn’t let my 
timorous spirit get the upper hand. Your grandfa- 
ther wanted to go up and get Tommy Hathorne to 
come down and stay with me; but Tommy was such 
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the firkin in the other, that I might get through be- 


fore he should wake. In my haste, I had, in trying 
to épen the cellar-door ‘vith my hands full, pulled the 
leather latch-string through its hole, and unthinking. 
ly did not stop to replacé it. 

“Well, I had just got th2 firkin up out of its place, 
—I had dug places to set my butter-firkins down in 
the ground to keep them ceol —and cut on the broad 
stair, so that I could see wen, when 9 sndden gust of 
wind whirling through the open door outside came 
in, and the cellar-door began to swing slowly to. I 
instantly thought of the latchstring, and dropping 
my tray and maul, leaped for the top of the stairs, 
with a great heart-bound. 

“But the draft caught the door swiftly, and just as 
my hand reached it, the great clumsy wooden latch 
dropped into its place, and I was a prisoner in that 
dark little hole! 

“For a moment I was dumb with terror. Then I 
shrieked frenziedly for help, though of course I knew 
how futile that was. Then I beat madly against the 
door. But the stout oak plank, wrought iron nails 
and strong hinges mocked my feeble attempts to 
burst through—though I might have broken down a 
common door. Then I stopped beating it, and began 
to plan some way of escape. I felt I must get out 
some way, or go mad, for I could hear the fire I had 
just built in the oven roaring and cracking, and 
there lay my little Joe in his cradle not far from it! 
The thought of the danger nearly drove me frantic 
again, and I wrestled with that stubborn door till my 
nails were broken and bleeding, and the perspiration 
was running from my face. 

“Finding my strength useless, I groped my way 
about the dark cellar to find something to use as a 
lever, or to batter the door; but your grandfather had 
cleared everything out in the spring, save the great 
potato boxes. Then I thought I might possibly fish 





up the latchstring through its hole, if only I could fix 
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“Ah, how'l counted the seconds—waiting in agony | heard him whistle a third time. Then I knew it was 
for little Joe to catch his breath! What if he never | Edmund; and that something—Heaven, I thought— 


did? He had a habit of holding it, when hurt, and I 
had hard work sometimes to revive it. Seconds 
seemed hours. I could not bear it, and giving up 
hope, groped to the bottom of the narrow stairs and 
lay down on the cellar-bottom, caring nothing now 
whether I lived or died. 

“But next moment there came a cry from the 
kitchen that gave me exquisite joy and courage. Joe 
was alive and sobbing now as though his little heart 
was broken. And now all my thoughts were to lure 
him away and out of the range of that terrible fire in 
the oven, burning so fiercely! 

“He had just begun to creep, and putting my mouth 


close down to the crack of the door, I called him to, 


come to me, in loving words. After a few minutes he 
ceased crying, and attracted by my coaxing voice, 
crept eagerly along to the door, and cooed and fretted 
to come to me. He was hungry. 

“Yet he must wait the long weary day through and 
the dark night, and even another day, till deliverance 
should come. But could such a little baby survive 
such a prolonged fast? I felt that he could not; and 
with a pang sharp as a knife-thrust, I pictured him 
laying down his curly head in weakness at last, after 
long hours of pleading and grief, so close to me that 
I could even grasp the hem of his little frock beneath 
the door. 

“T think then that my mind nearly deserted me a 
little while; for Iremember nothing till a pungent 
odor of burning cloth aroused me. That which I had 
so much dreaded had happened. The snapping coals 


from the oven had set the kitchen on fire. 

“And must we both perish here?” I cried, inagony. 
Again T made a desperate struggle with the door, and 
again groping round in the cellar, I found a small 
stone with which I battered its tough plank cleats. 





But quite in vain. 


In my wild efforts I half-pounded 
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THE YOUNG WIFE’S PERIL. 


a little hook. 


ment too. 
loosened, and fell about my neck. 
bodkin in my hair. Eagerly snatching it, I bent one 
end with my teeth, and thrust it through the tiny 
string-hole. Minutes, which seemed like hours, I 
worked at that tantalizing string, but it could not be 
pulled through the hole; it would slip back every 
time. Fifty times I got it partly through, then it 
would stick, and my hook would slip off it. 

“Suddenly I heard steps on the kitchen floor. Ah, 
joy! joy! kind heaven had sent some one to my res- 
cue, and T shrieked and laughed hysterically. It 
must be ‘tommy Hathorne, I thought; and I could 
have embraced even him in my wild ecstasy. 

“But why didn’t he come to the door? Surely he 
must have heard my cries. Was he trying fo torment 
me, as he had often done before? Oh, if he only 
knew my agony, [ thought, he could not trifle with 
me so! 

“T called and begged him to open the pitiless door; 





a provoking little torment, that I couldn’t abide him 
in the clearing. Up to some mischief or other every 
mortal minute; and he had made old Sancho—a great 
surly ram which we owned, and which I had brought 
up on a bottle—so ‘cross’ that he wouldn’t bear that 
any one should so much as point a finger at him. So 
rather than be bothered with Tommy’s pranks, I 
thought I would stay alone. 

“After your grandfather had started, and I had 
watched him go out of sight in the narrow road that 
led out of the clearing, through the woods, I did up 
my morning housework, then went to churning, for I 
had both to churn and bake that day. Somehow the 
butter was a good while ‘coming,’ and it was ten 
o’clock before it was ready to pack away. 

“Then I got wood and kindlings and started a big 
fire in my great stone oven, that it might be heating 
while I finished with the butter. I had but one baby 
then,—your Uncle Joseph,—and he was only about 
seven months old. I had fed him, and put him to 
sleep in the cradle (which was an enormous thing, 
with a high head, or cap, like an old-fashioned chaise- 


then lay my ear down to the crack to listen. More 
| steps shuffled about the kitchen with a queer, sharp 
| sound, I sank down, overcome with this new sense 
of misery and defeat. 

“Tt was only Sancho! 

“The old fellow was investigating the kitchen to 
find what he could to eat. Now he was at the dresser, 
now at the table, then he came over to the cradle. 
My anxious ear noted every movement. 

“Little Joe stirred in his sleep and jogged the cra- 
dle, I suppose, for presently I heard Sancho’s great 
horns tap lightly against the cradle-head. He couldn’t 
endure the least sign of insolence. Then he stepped 
back and tapped it a little harder. Its tantalizing 
swing ralsing his belligerent temper, he began back- 
ing off farther and farther, and then with a little run, 
butted it harder. I could now hear the cradle rock 
furiously. 

“A new fear seized me, and I beat on the door with 
all my might, to attract Sancho’s attention. I was 

too late, for with a longer run across the kitchen, he 
| bounded against the cradle. Over it went with a 





top), and hurried into the cellar with my big tray of | crash, and ont went my baby on to the hard floor. A 


butter in one hand, and alittle maul to beat it into 


| sudden terrified shriek followed, then silence. 





I felt all about the stair-casing, hoping 
to find a stray bit of wire, but that was a disappoint- 
In my violent efforts, my hair had become 
‘There was a brass 


the nails from my own fingers. 


as possible. If I only could hold him in my arms, 


Exhausted at last, I 
knelt down against the door, to die as near my baby 


thought, I could meet this horrible fate with greater 


had brought him back. 

“Ah, children, if I ever get to that better land, I 
shall never expect to be greeted with music, even 
from all the harps of heaven, half so sweet as that 
whistle! I could never forget its sound, if I should 

| live to be a thousand years old. It meant rescue and 
joy and life! 

“It overcame me so completely that the cry I would 
have uttered died in my throat—and I knew nothing 
more for days, though I kept beating on the door. 

“When I did come to myself I was at the Hathornes’ 

| cabin. Ours had burned entirely out inside. Your 
grandfather, on emerging from the woods, had seen 
the smoke coming from the house; and it was with 
difficulty that he saved us, the fire had made such 
headway and the smoke was so thick.” 

“But what brought grandfather back?”? exclaimed 
Addison. 

“Well, you see,” said the old squire, “I had not 
got half-way to Gray when I met brother Jacob com- 
ing to see me. He had sold the cow for a good price, 

and in other ways had scraped enough together to 
pay the debt.” 
—_ +o 


For the Companion, 
GOOD MANNERS FOR BOYS. 
By the Author of “Don't.” 


Some boys think it effeminate and affected to be po- 
lite and considerate for others. 

Now everybody likes heartiness in a boy; but is it 
not possible for a boy to be open and hearty and man- 
ly and have well-bred manners also? I, for one, do not 
see why itis not. In fact, some of the most agreea- 
ble boys I have ever met have had very good manners 
indeed, but they were just as manly, 
just as full of spirits, just as fond of 
sport, just as genuine boys, as many 
of their companions who were not 
nearly so well-bred. 

Let me ask if a boy is any more 
a manly boy because he crams his 
mouth full when he is eating? Is 
he likely to play a better hand at 
base ball because he sits at dinner 
with his elbows on the table? 

But what are good manners? All 
of us know something as to what 
they are. 

We all know and practise some of 
the rules of good breeding. The 
most of us are not as bad as we 
might be—there is some comfort in 
that. I have seen boys jostle peo- 
ple on the sidewalk very rudely, but 
I have never seen a boy so rude 
that he would intentionally run 
against an infirm old lady. 

Now don’t imagine that good 
manners make one stiff, or that 
they make one uncomfortable, like 
a badly fitting coat. Good manners 
may be just as natural as bad man. 
ners, just as easy and matter-of- 
course as speaking or laughing. 
That is the sort of good manners 
that we ought to have, so that it 
would be just as easy for us to do 
the right thing as it would be to do 
the wrong thing. 

We must make onr good man- 
ners our second nature; and they 
will become anybody’s second na- 
ture, if one will take care to practise 
them. Let one observe all the rules 
carefully for a time, and by-and-by 
one will observe the rules without 
stopping to think about them. In 
fact, it will become just as easy to 
be polite as to play or work. 

There are a good many rules of 
good manners, what one must not 
do, and what one must do, but it seems to me that 
the most important of all the rules is to be kind 
hearted. The boy who does kindly things may make 
a few mistakes in little matters, but everybody will 








fortitude. But I had only the hem of that little frock 
to cling to, and T gripped it hard for strength. 

“T thought of my husband’s home-coming. How 
could he bear it? He would find nothing of his |} 
baby and wife but their charred bones. How my 
heart ached for him when the dreadful sight should 
first smite his eyes!) And thus those awful minutes 
dragged by. I could still hear the occasional snap- 
ping of the oven fire, and more distinctly the ominous 
crackling of the flames on the kitchen floor. Little 
Joe began to cry again. The smoke was getting so 
dense that it hegan to plague and choke him. It 
would soon suffocate him, I thought. 

“The smoke now began to creep in at the cracks 
beneatlf and about the door. I knew that it was get- 
ting thick and stifling in the kitchen. The fire on the 
floor and about the oven crackled louder; I could see 
the red gleam of it under the door; it was working 
along on the floor towards us, and the cradle was 
burning. All hope had gone out of my heart, and I 
simply crouched there, waiting for the pain and hor- 
ror of it to come—and be over. 

“Suddenly then, at last, a sound came to my ear 
—a sound that made me leap up as if in very truth an | ing” to the teacher, and “good-evening” when you 
angel had spoken to me. But no, it could not be, I! leave in the afternoon. 
reflected, and I thought my brain must be wandering | Never burst boisterously into a room under any cir- 
again, or that some evil spirit was mocking me. cumstances, Enter quietly, and if there is company 

“Then again I heard, or seemed to hear it, loud ard | there, salute them with a polite bow, and a “good. 
clear, and nearer. It was my husband’s whistle—he | day” or “good-morning.” You need not shake hands 
had a peculiar way in those early years of giving a| with the visitors, unless they first’offer to do so. 
long, shrill whistle, when coming in from the woeds,| Never interrupt people when they are talking. It 
or coming home from the neighbors’, to let me Know | is not right for young people to force themselves into 
that he was coming—don’t you remember what a| aconversation going on between older people. Re- 
whistler you used to be, Edmund?” said grandmother, | spond promptly to any question that may be asked, 
looking over her spectacles to the corner where the | and {f you happen to know anything special about a 
old squire sat. “Yes, Ruth,” he replied, hoarsely; | subject under discussion, you may say, “Pardon me,” 
“and I shall never forget that day.” | or “Excuse me,” Mr. Brown (or whatever the name 

“Even then I could not credit my senses,” grand-| may be), but—and go on to say what you have to say, 
mother continued, ‘and dared not yet hope that I | if there is willingness shown to listen to you. 
was not a victim to some delusion (for the fire was Don’t lounge. Stretching one’s self on the sofa, or 
roaring loudly now, and outside I could hear some 


like and respect hin. 

The kind-hearted boy who picks up a hat that an old 
gentleman has dropped, has done a polite thing, as 
well as a kind-hearted thing. And the boy who takes 
the trouble to show alady the right way to go, has 
also done a polite as well as a kind-hearted thing. 

But aboy may have a kind heart and the best inten- 
tions in the world, and yet forget to do some things 
that he ought to do, or do things that he ought not to 
do. He may, for instance, have a kind heart, and for- 
get to take off his hat to ladies; or he may have a 
kind heart, and not know that he should not whistle 
in the presence of his elders, or drum on a seat or the 
wall, or beat with his feet on the floor, or make noises 
of any kind when other people are by. 

There are some very pleasant observances that one 
should never forget, and which are an essential part 
of good manners. Don’t forget every morning to sa- 
lute all the members of the family with “good-morn- 
ing,” and at night upon retiring with “good-night.” 
Good-night and good-morning are very pleasant things 
to hear, and young people should never omit them. 

When you enter your school-room, say ‘“‘good-morn- 


lolling on the chairs, is very bad breeding. Never si. 





crows cawing at the smoke from the house), till 1 | with your chair tipped back. 


This is very vulgar. 
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Don’t be fidgety. Don’t when in company play | sion to drink, do not turn your goblét or cup up- crat gave the Republicans a majority of one in 


with the curtains, or the tassels, or with anything , side down, and pour its contents into your mouth. | each branch. 


else. Don’t twirl a chair, or play with the door, 
or keep up a continued restlessness. One neces- 
sary thing in good manners is to be quiet and self- 
restrained when in the presence of other people. 

Don’t shout every time you want to speak, 
whether indoors or out. Some boys fairly shout at 
play-fellows who are only a few feet off, and who 
could hear without difficulty everything spoken in 
an ordinary voice. 

Never fail in the school-room to be respectful to 
the master, kind to the small boys, and diligent in 
your studies. Don’t worry your school-fellows 
with tricks. Study hard when you are studying; 
play hard when you are playing. Be always open, 


GOOD MANNERS FOR BOYS 


cordial, honest, manly ; never do a mean thing or 
a sneaking thing. 

There is no place where bad manners are so disa- 
greeable as at the table, and hence society has 
agreed upon a number of rules that must be ob- 
served in order to make meal-times as sociable and 

agreeable as possible. 
are. 

In the first place, don’t take your seat at table 
before the others do. Ladies should always be al- 
lowed to take their seats first; and boys should | 
wait until the rest are seated, or preparing to seat | 
themselves. 

Don’t, when you are seated, begin to drum on the 
table, or make disturbances of any kind. Don’t 
begin to handle your knife or fork, or to play with 
the goblets, or with any article. Don’t touch | 
anything until you have occasion to use it. 

You must not lean on the table, or put your el- 
hows on the table, or stretch yourself across the 
table. Any act of the kind is very vulgar. 

Don’t be greedily anxious for your time to come 
to be served. ‘The ladies must be served first, and 
then every one else, older than you are. The 
youngest must come last, but girls should always 
be served before boys. All through life you must 
always give the female sex the preference to your 
own. This is a social privilege granted to them 
throughout the civilized world. 

If you have soup, don’t drop your head down to 
the dish in order to reach it, and don’t make a dis- 
agreeable gurgling when you are eating it. You 
must learn to eat soup quietly and neatly. You 
can do so if you try. 

When you get your plate of meat, don’t plunge 
into it as if you never saw food before, and as if 
you were afraid somebody would run off with it. 
There is almost always plenty of time for one’s 
meals. Remember that haste is not good man- 
ners. Eat slowly and noiselessly. Take small 
mouthfuls, and masticate well. 

When cutting your meat don’t thrust your el- 
bows out. Keep them close to your side. If ev- 
ery one at table were to thrust his elbows into | 
the sides of his neighbor, how uncomfortable it | 
would be to sit at table! Be sure never to dis- 
commode any one; this is a good rule to observe 
at all times, and in all places. 

Of course you will not eat with your knife. 
People in old times, when the two-tined fork was 
in general use, ate with their knives, but it is now 
considered vulgar to do so. Take up your meat 
and vegetables with your fork always; and don’t 
take up too much atatime. There is no need of 
ever overcrowding your fork, or of packing your 
mouth full of food, and it shows great want of | 
good taste and good manners to do so. 

You must not put bits of bones or other sub- 
stances back into your plate. If you have taken 
something into your mouth that you cannot swal- 
low, eject it quietly upon your fork, and place it at 
the side of vour plate. When eating cherries or 
grapes, remove the stones from your mouth neatly | 
with your fingers. Don’t put them into the plate, | 
as I have frequently seen persons do. 

When you want anything, do not stretch across 
your neighbor’s plate in order to reach it. Polite- | 
ly ask for it, either of the servant, or of one near it. | 
Do not put your knife into the butter, or the salt- | 
cellar, or into any dish. When you have occa-! 


Let us see what these rules 








It only remained to persuade the 


Learn to drink neatly, a little at a time, and be | Republican opponents of General Logan to vote 


sure not to gurgle when you drink. 
| These are some of the rules of good manners at 
jtable,and no doubt you have heard them often 
| before. 























If not, begin to practise 
them, and study to eat ina 
neat, quiet and agreeable 
manner. 

In addition to all these 
things, I must urge yeu to 
be neat in all matters about 
your person. Keep your 
hands and your finger-nails 
clean. Let your morning 
ablutions be thorough. 
Cleanse your teeth, wash 
out your ears; be nice in 
everything. Everybody de- 
lights to see a fresh, cleanly, well-mannered boy. 
Why should not all boys be cleanly, fresh-looking 
and well-mannered ? O. D. Bunce. 


+o, 
For the Companion. 


PHAETON. 


Hot youth, in haste your proud career to run, 

Heed the wise counsel Pheebus gave his son 

And spare the whip! brace the firm reins with nerve, 
Nor ever from the middle pathway swerve. 


J.T. T. 
——-- ~+e@r- - - 


ELECTING A SENATOR. 


The re-election of Senator Logan by the Illinois 
Legislature was in many respects one of the most 
remarkable occurrences in recent political history. 
Wecannot say confidently that it was effected after 
the most protracted contest that ever took place; 
but it was certainly the longest that -has been 
known in the last thirty years. 

It was four and a half months from the begin- 
ning of the session of the Illinois Legislature until 
the time when the election was completed, and the 
whole contest was full of surprises. 

When the Legislature met, the Republicans had 
one majority in the Senate, while in the House of 
Representatives the Democrats had a majority of 
one. But the senatorial contest had begun before 
the session. ‘There was an attempt, by “stuffing” 
a ballot-box after election,—taking out votes given 
by electors, and substituting others,—to give toa 
Democrat a seat in the Senate to which a Republi- 
can had been elected. 

This audacious fraud, the work of some very 
desperate ward politicians of Chicago, was de- 


| 


tected and frustrated, and will probably be pun- | 


ished. Accordingly, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion there was a “tie” between the two parties. 

But the situation was complicated by the fact 
that neither General Logan, the Republican, nor 
Colonel Morrison, the Democratic candidate, could 
command the full strength of his party. On each 
side of the house were two or three members who 
would not vote for the caucus nominee. 

Then one of the members died. He was a Dem- 
ocrat, and if the Republicans could have cast a 
united vote, they would have been successful. 
Soon another member died, a Republican, and but 
for the division among the Democrats, they might 
have elected their candidate. These vacancies 
had just been filled when there was a third death. 

The district in which this last vacancy occurred 
was very strongly Democratic, but the Republi- 
cans carried the election by one of the most skil- 
fully conducted surprises ever contrived by politi- 
cians. They held no convention, made no public 
nomination, and gave no sign whatever of an in- 
tention to contest the election of the Democratic 
candidate. 

Lulled into security by the apathy of their op- 


ponents, the Democrats did not try to cast a large | 


vote. But late in the afternoon of the day of 
election, Republicans began to come to the polls 
in troops. Each of them had his ballot all ready, 


and the voting went on briskly. It was too late 


| for the Democrats to arouse their men to a sense 


of danger, and when the polls closed, the Re- 
publican candidate was elected by a handsome 
majority. 


for him. It was not known until the last moment 
that they would yield. 
Even when they had done so, it was not certain 


Have you remembered to observe them? that General Logan would be the Senator. For 


before the vote was declared, some of the Demo- 
crats began changing their votes from their own 
candidate, and voting for a Republican whom 
they preferred to Generai Logan. 

Their hope was to attract one or two Republi- 
cans who, with the united Democratic vote, might 
defeat General Logan. But the plan failed, and 
Logan was at last declared elected. The contest 
attracted attention throughout the country, not 
only on aceount of its political importance, but be- 
cause of the dramatic features and incidents that 
marked it. 

Considering the value of the political prize for 
which the two parties were contending, the strug- 
gle was conducted with a good degree of fairness 
and honesty on both sides. 

After the attempt to falsify the result in one 
Chicago district, nothing happened which gave 
either party an opportunity to accuse the other of 
fraud or corruption. There was manceuvring and 
managing in plenty, as was to be expected. Inas- 
much as the Republicans had a popular majority 
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in Illinois last November, the people’s will seems | 


to have been done in the election of General Lo- 
gan. 





For the Companion. 


OTHERS. 


Others are doing the wonderful things, 
Theirs are the fingers which touch the strings 
That sound so long ere the music dies. 
Darlings and pets of their time, they hear 
Voices of multitudes cheer on cheer, 
And ever their fame before them flies! 


Alas for the others! how lonely they stand, 

Few and apart on the hill-tops gran 
We see them plainly against the sk 

God's pity upon them! There’s no retreat 

From the world’s bold stare and the sun’s mages heat, 
For the gifted ones who have passed us by! 


ELLEN M. H. GATES, 








THE NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


The great work of preparing a new version of 
the Bible is at last completed, and the volume has 
found its way to thousands of homes in England 
and the United States. A larger number of schol- 
ars have been engaged in preparing it, and for a 
longer time, than on any previous translation in 
any language. 

King James’s version, so familiar to English 
readers for the last two hundred and seventy 
years, was first proposed in 1604, and was finished 
in 1611, little more than half the time having been 
occupied in real work. Forty-seven of the most 
eminent scholars of that day were enlisted in the 
enterprise. 

They availed themselves of the previous labors 
of Coverdale and Tyndale and other translators, 
and prepared a version which has been universally 
admired for majesty and elegance of style, and for 
general fidelity to the original text. 

But the wonderful progress made during the 
last fifty years in knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages, of Eastern customs, and of Biblical geog- 
raphy, seemed to demand a revision of their 
labors, and the preparation of a version represent- 
ing the best scholarship of the age. This work 
was begun in the Church of England. 

In February, 1870, a Committee was appointed 
to consider the expediency of preparing a new 
version, and on their favorable report in May, the 
convocation of Canterbury raised a new Commit- 
tee of eight Bishops and eight Presbyters to take 
the matter in charge. 

They organized two sections, the one to have 
charge of the New Testament, and the other of 
the Old, and wisely selected the best scholars of 
all denominations to aid in the great work. The 
number of English revisers of the Old Testament 
was thirty-seven. 

The co-operation of American scholars was de- 
sired, and under the leadership of Dr. Schaff, a 
Committee of fifteen American scholars was as- 
signed to work on the Old Testament, and another 
Committee to the New Testament. 

They began labor two years later than their 
English colleagues, but soon overtook the latter, 
and the two companies kept side by side till the 
goal was reached. The American revisers had a 
double task, to make an independent revision of 
King James’s text, and to review the version of 
the.: English associates. 

They went over every phrase and word of the 
Bible at least five times. Monthly meetings of 
two days were arranged at the Bible House in New 
York, nine months in the year, and a summer 
meeting of a week in some seminary town for the 
convenience of the professors. 

At each meeting a portion of Scripture was as- 
signed for examination, which had been previously 
examined with thoroughness at home. 

Changes desired by a majority were noted for 








consideration, but could be finally adopted only 
by a two-thirds vote. After the whole Bible had 
been gone over in this way, a second revision was 
begun, and carried out with equal thoroughness. 

As the various books were completed by the 
English revisers, they were sent to this country, 
and passed under the scrutiny of the American 
Committees. All changes suggested by them were 
| carefully considered by the English sections, and, 
| if approved, were incorporated into the text; if, 


The substitution of a Republican for a Demo-! not being approved, they were still pressed by the 


American Committee, they were inserted in the 
Appendix. It is easy to see that the whole work 
was done with the utmost thoroughness. 

The New Testament version was published in 
May, 1881, and was received with general enthu- 
siasm; the sale of it reached one million copies 
on the first day, and three million copies the first 
year, a fact without precedent in literary history. 

It was recognized by many scholars as a great 
improvement on King James’s version, and a faith- 
ful transcript of the original. But all scholars did 
not take this view, and the version failed to satisfy 
the people. The changes made seemed to them 
too numerous and often needless; and readers 
missed the simple elegance which had made the 
old Bible a classic in Christian homes. 

The Old Testament will doubtless fare better. 
The changes are fewer and of less importance, and 
the revisers have wisely preserved the dignity and 
melody of style which have charmed English 
readers for more than two centuries. Some im- 
provements will be welcomed. 

The division into paragraphs is a great help to an 
intelligent reader, and so is the introduction of the 
metrical form for poetry. Other changes will be 
less satisfactory, such as the use of Hebrew terms, 
where the English equivalent is doubtful. Neph- 
ilim will look strangely in place of ‘‘giants ;” and 
Azazel, for “‘scape-goat ;” and Ashera, for “grave ;” 
and Sheol, for ‘‘hell.” 

But, in general, the changes will commend them- 
selves to the people no less than to scholars, and 


| the new version of the Old Testament may dis- 





place King James’ version in pulpits and in the 
homes of the people. 
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DANGEROUS FREEDOM. 


The daily papers recently were full of the tragedy 
of Maggy Morris—a young girl who went with a com- 
panion of her own age to a public ball, and suffered 


| the grossest ill-treatment at the hands of a policeman, 
| who was there to keep the peace. 


The guilty man 
was imprisoned for a term of years, but the whole life 
of the innocent girl was ruined. 

Immediately following this case was that of another 
young girl of a respectable family who, on the street, 
formed clandestinely the acquaintance of a showy- 
looking man. She at last eloped with him, to find, 
too late, that he was married and the father of a fam- 
ily. 

Scarcely a week later came the story of a pair of 
lovers (both under the age of sixteen) who also met 
secretly for a year, and who, finding that their par- 
ents would not permit them to marry until they were 
older, attempted self-destruction, as they had seen 
lovers do in silly romances. The girl died, but the 
young man lived, and will carry the memory of their 
murderous deed with him to the end of life. 

These are but three instances of the result of the 
uncontrolled freedom which is allowed to many Amer- 
ican girls; but every day’s newspapers offer other ex- 
amples, not less tragic and pitiable. 

It was the men who took advantage of the inno- 
cence and weakness of these girls, who were held 
guilty and righteously punished by the law. But why 
were the girls thrown in their way? The streets of a 
great city, public balls, and low variety theatres, are 
the resorts of such men; and the mother who allows 
her daughter to frequent these places unprotected is 
not free from blame of the result, whatever it be. Nor 
ought caution to be limited to the city. 

The Companion has many readers in farm and 
country places, where long custom has sanctioned 
frolics which almost invariably lead to evil, or at the 
least to scandal. Haying-rides, kissing games, the 
romping parties in which boys and girls are left to 
indulge, unprotected by older persons, lead to vul- 
garity and rudeness. No modest girl should be afraid 
to refuse to join in them from dread of ridicule. 

The very men who laugh at her are those who 
would respect her most. The young girl with whom 
a man can romp, or whom he can kiss at pleasure, is 
not the one whom even he would choose for a wife. 
It is the man who smirches the rose that is first to 
cast it aside. 


~ ee — 
DIVERTING A RIVAL, 


An almost forgotten page of American history was 
brought to light during the recent exhibition at New 
Orleans. A little over two hundred years ago Father 
Marquette, a French monk, with a pedler from Que. 
bec named Joliet, made their famous journey across 
the lakes and down the Mississippi as far as the Ar- 
kansas River. They went back to Quebec, and de- 
clared that they had discovered and claimed a great 
territory for France. This announcement caused, we 
are told, a great outbreak of rejoicing in that city. 

Six years later, the Chevalier La Salle tried in vain 
to find the mouth of the Mississippi from the Gulf, to 
establish the claim of France to this territory. He 
was murdered, and no further effort was made by 
French navigators to penetrate this mysterious coast, 
until eighteen years later, when M. d’Iberville set 
sail from Havre, entered the Gulf of Mexico in a 
small brigantine, and succeeded in planting the 
French flag at a point where the quaint village of 
Biloxi in Mississippi now stands. 

He then returned to France, while his brother, M. 
Bienville, set out to find the mouth of the “giant 
river,” which had been so long sought unsuccessfully 
that it was already suspected in France of being a 
myth. He discovered one of the numberless bayous 
which lead into the Mississippi, sailed up the river, 
and thus gave France her claim to this territory. 

To this point all is matter of history. But there is 
a tradition among old families at Biloxi, that when 
Bienville, in his little cockshell of a vessel, was at 
last nearing the mouth of the long-sought river, he 
espied a large British man-of-war before him, head- 
ing for the same point. The quick-witted Frenchman 
boarded the ship, made friends with the commander, 
invited him to his own vessel, and plied him with 
rare port wine until his eyes began to grow dim. 

“You must steer due west to make land,” said 
Bienville at parting. “Due west.” The bewildered 
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captain issued his orders accordingly, changed his 
course, and steered down into Texas, while the little 
boat of the French shot up in the dusk of the even- 
ing into the Mississippi. 

But for that glass of port, Louisiana would have 
been an English province as well as Massachusetts, 
and a whole chapter of national history would have 
been different. 


+o 
HER FIRST RIDE ON HORSEBACK. 


The beautiful spring weather is here. The country 
lanes, bright with the young green of trees and 
bushes, and fragrant with wild flowers, are perhaps 
at their loveliest. The young lady who means to 
learn to ride on horseback naturally thinks that now 
her opportunity has come. 

Her riding-habit is ready for her. It has been made 
a week, and already she has tried it on five times. 
She has admired its snugly fitting basque before the 
glass; she has practised gathering the flowing folds 
of the skirt gracefully over her arm; she has adjusted 
and readjusted the dainty little cap, and has even 
been guilty of sitting side-saddle on a chair and snap- 
ping her whip, just to see how it will feel. 

When, therefore, it is announced that the horse is 
at the door, and the hour has arrived for her first les- 
son, she is able to descend the front steps triumph- 
antly, with her skirt held in the proper manner, her 
costume complete, even to the yellow ribbon by which 
her whip is slung from her wrist, and a gay smile 
upon her face. 

It is true that she experiences a certain sensation 
of inward sinking, and that the horse, as she looks at 
him, seems a taller animal than she had believed a 
horse could be; but she does not mention these draw- 
backs to the family. 

Nor, when her escort assists her to mount, does she 
give expression to the awful certainty she feels that, 
instead of landing in the saddle, she is going to fall 
off on the other side. A little gasp, which she turns 
into a laugh, is the only indication of her terror. 

They are off! Her mother calls after her to be very 
careful; her little brother sits on the hitching-post 
and cheers; her younger sisters stand in a row on 
the curbstone, and shout a shrill chorus of good-bys. 
Her horse is only walking, but as she feels his great 
body heave beneath her, and realizes her lofty position 
and helplessly cramped attitude, it seems as if she 
could not bear it; she must get off. 

“Whoa!” and she jerks the reins. The horse stops. 

“What’s the matter?” asks her escort. 

Can she confess that she is too frightened to go on? 
Impossible! How she would be laughed at! 

“Oh, nothing,” she says, tremulously, resigning 
herself to her fate. ‘I thought there was something 
wrong with the harness, but I guess there isn’t. Get 
up! Clk!” 

The horse obeys. He trots. She holds her breath 
and clings to the pommel of the saddle for a moment 
of anguish, and then his pace subsides again to a 
walk. The next time it is increased he canters, and 
this she finds more endurable. Gradually, indeed, as 
they get out into the country, her fear abates so far 
that she is able to give coherent answers to her com- 
panion’s remarks upon the scenery, and when, an hour 
later, they reach home again, the relief of getting 
down is so great that she is evcn prompted to thank 
him effusively for the pleasure she has enjoyed. 

To the family, when they ask her how she likes 
riding, she says it is perfectly lovely—that is, it will 
be as soon as she gets a little used to it. 


—~o>—_—_——_ 
WISE SAVAGES. 


The King of the New Zealand Maories is a wise 
man. Seeing the evil which intoxicating drink has 
already wrought among his people, he has taken steps 
to prevent the introduction of any more liquor into 
his dominions. 

By the law of New Zealand, the natives inhabiting 
any district of the country may petition the Govern- 
or-General to forbid the sale of liquor, and the King 
of the Maories has taken advantage of this feature of 
the law. His domain is very extensive, and his peo- 
ple are numerous. As the enforcement of the law 
against liquor is not, as it is in some countries, in the 
hands of those who are interested in violating it, 
there is little fear that it will become a dead letter. 

What a lesson there is in this circumstance for the 
“enlightened” people of America and Europe! Drink 
has well-nigh destroyed the race of North American 
Indians, and it has much to do with the decay of the 
native population of the Sandwich Islands. Yet 
Christian people have suffered persons among them- 
selves, animated by a greed of money, to carry ona 
trade in rum with these poor savages. 

Drink has killed millions of white men and women, 
has multiplied pauperism and crowded the prisons. It 
is left for a savage chief to make an effective stand 
against the enemy, while the countries with highly 
organized governments are groping in a blind search 
for some way to deal with it. 

Man is gradually learning that his own civilization 


is matched in many important respects by that of 


such insects as the ant. A fact like that we have 
cited may well make us pause and inquire if the wis- 
dom and self-restraint of the South Sea savages are 
not worthy of our imitation. 
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HE LOST THE CALF, 


When young Henry B. left his home on a farm in 
Towa and went to Colorado, he made his boast that no 
one should know he was a “‘tenderfoot.” 

“They’ll find it out, Hennery, you see if they don’t,” 
said his father, who had “ben to the mountings in 
°59.”” 

“ll risk that,” said Henry, confident in his ability 
to affect knowledge of Western manners and terms. 

“Well, lookee here,” resumed the old gentleman, 
“JT don’t b’leeve in bettin’, but I’ll tell you what I'll 
do. If nobody calls you a tenderfoot within three 
days of your landin’ in Leadville, I’ll give you the 
best year-old calf on the. place when you git back.” 

“I'll have that calf,” said Henry. 

The first day of his arrival in Leadville, he strolled 
far up a mountain slope. Wishing to return by a dif- 
ferent road, he was obliged to inquire the way of an 
old fellow in miner’s garb, whom he found digging 


away in a “prospect hole.” Affecting the slang and 
easy air of an “old residenter,’’ he said,— 

“Hello, partner; how goes it? Ev’rything on the 
boom, aint it? I’malittle out of my bearings on this 
mountain. Does this path lead down to yonder hol- 
low where those men have encamped?” 

The old miner leaned on his shovel, pushed his hat 
back from his face, and replied,— 

“I don’t know of no path a-leadin’ inter no holler; 
but this yere trail do lead down to yan gulch whar 
them men have squatted. I reckon you be a tender- 
foot.” 

A postscript to a letter Henry had written to his 
father read,— 

“There are no paths, hollows or encampments here, 
in consequence of which you can keep that calf.” 


we 
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TURCOMAN MUSIC, 





Strangers, especially Europeans, coming among the 
Turcomans, will be sure to find themselves besieged 
by visitors, especially if meat and drink are any way 
abundant. In return, the guests do what they can to 
entertain their host. Mr. O’Donovan, in his “Merv 
Oasis,” relates an amusing experience of this kind. 
An hour after sunset, Aman Niaz Khan, doubtleas 
having learned that arrack was to be found, presented 
himself, accompanied by his maternal uncle, Nazar 
Ali Bey, and a small regiment of acolytes. 


The house, by this time, was as full as it could hold, 
and some of the persons of lesser rank were obliged 
to go outside to make room for the new-comers. 

To judge from the expression of the Khan’s face, he 
was evidently keeping some pleasant surprise in re- 
serve; but it was only an hour afterwards that I per- 
ceived what was in store for me. Aman Niaz sud- 
denly pulled from under his silk robe a wretched, 
tawdry-looking, two-and-sixpenny concertina, which 
he had purchased of some Jew pedler from Bokhara. 
It was made of stamped gilt paper—one of the toys 
usually given to children. 

The Khan intended to astonish me with this un- 
wonted marvel. He had not the slightest idea of how 
it should be played, and sawed away until I felt dazed 
and stupefied. He seemed to think no explanation 
or introduction whatever was necessary. 

The thing was too novel, too magnificent, too over- 
powering, in the eyes of the mass of the auditory, for 
any prelude to be requisite. 

The worst of it was that his improvisations had the 
effect of attracting all the loafers within earshot, who 
came crowding round the house and crushing through 
the doorway, their mouths and eyes agape with aston- 
ishment at the unwonted and extraordinary scene. I | 
really believe that unless some of the serdars had 
jumped to their feet and driven off the crowd, the | 
house would have come down over us. The Khan 
felt himself to be the hero of the moment, and sawed 
away, grinning and giggling with exultation. 

To say that the others admired him and his instru- 
ment would be to convey but a very slight idea of the 
feeling which the rapt expression of their countenan- 
ces indicated while listening to these impromptu per- 
formances. 








LEVEL, 

The custom of using the head as a pack-horse is 
common among the Chinese of California and the 
negroes of the South. On the streets of San Fran- 
cisco the Chinese washerman is met, stumping along 
on his thick-soled shoes, as if on little stilts, with a 
huge basket of clean linen poised on his head. 


He swings his arms carelessly, his fingers almost 
hidden from sight by the long, square-cut sleeves of 
his queer, loosely-fitting coat. The burden seems to 
cause neither trouble nor fear. 

Across streets, through mud, among carriages, he 
picks his way as unconcernedly as if walking in a de- 
serted street. Occasionally, if jostled in the crowd, 
one hand rises suddenly to the basket, steadies that, 
and then resumes its easy swing. 

Many of the negroes in the South use their heads 
with even greater freedom than the Chinese. On 
their woolly pates a pail, tub, basket, or bundle seems 
to rest as airily as a swan on the bosom of a lake. 

Without endangering the head-load, they have 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms | 


without injury to the system. 25 cents a box. 
— 

For 50 years Cutler Bros’., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs, is without a peer.[ Adv. 
——_——_—_ 

The superiority of BURNETT’Ss FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. (Adv- 


(Ade. 





—_——______ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. DoRSEY, Piqua, 0., says: “I have used it in 
dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is defi- 
ciency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords more re- 
lief, while the action on the nervous system is decidedly 
beneficial.” [Adv, 





———_~>— 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphi is a spl d tion for cc ption 
and all wasting disorders, the oil supplying the fat to 
the tissues and the hypophosphites the nervous force. It 
is very palatable. Send for four-ounce sample, free for 
trial, except express charges. Address, Scott & Bowne, 
132 Seuth 5th Ave., New York. [Ade, 
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The Garver Target Gun. 


This Gun is made on a new principle. It shoots with 
reat accuracy and force. You can use either arrows, 
ullets, marbles, or torpedoes for ammunition. 


A. Fourth of July Cun. 


This Gun is just the thing for the boys to celebrate 4th 
of July with, by using torpedoes for ammunition. They 
are thrown a long way with great force, and explode 
with a loud report. 


It is a safe aud durable Gun. 








The Gun is made 


in such a way that boys and girls can use it without 
Same, itis strong in all its parts, and will wear a long 
me. 





It is the best Target Gun we have seen. 


Both 
boys and girls can use it. 


It loads quickly and easily, 
and fires with great force and accuracy. Itis NOT a bow 
gun. It is nicely finished and painted. Three arrows 
0 with each gun. 

It is a Cheap Gun. We offer it for sale for only 
50 Cts., and 20 cts. additional for postage and packing. 
Pr = early and be in season for the Fourt 

of July. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 








Has 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
ee more Words and nearly 3 times as many 
ngravings as any other American Dictionary,) 
Pages Colored Plates, and a 
Biographical Dictionary of 9700 Names. 
An ever-present and reliable School- 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette siz trch- 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subscrib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each, 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
Jac-simile ot the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal trelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec'’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

33 Mercer Street, New York, 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 

















Sam 


ree of above five articles prepaid to your near- 
est Ra 


lroad Express Office (which should be named) for 


| Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stamps or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 











many thousands. ey come every day, 
Corsets, They impart no “shock 






: NEWARK, N. Y., June 1. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entirely cured me 
of muscular rheumatism. It has also cured a severe 
case of headache and female troubles of eighteen years’ 
standing. Mrs, L. C. SPENCER, 

BROOKLIN, ME., June 28, 
Dr. Scott—The Corsets I ordered six months ago 
have worn splendidly, and have given satisfaction 








learned to loiter along the way to tell a story, or 
crack a joke with a friend. One day, in Richmond, | 
Va., a gentleman met one of these sable burden- | 
bearers, and said to him,— | 

“Look out, Sam, or you’ll let that basket fall!” | 

“Not dis chile, sah! Nebber fear, sah, nebber fear,” | 
was the grinning reply. ‘Yo’ don’ cotch dis chile 
lettin’ ’er fall. Dis head’s lebel, sah; it’s lebel.” 

And he danced a double shuffle with his feet, beat- 
ing time with hands, while the basket kept time with 
the swaying body. It swung as jauntily on his head 
as if attached there by a ball-and-socket joint. 


—_——_____4@>-— 


FOR THE FUN OF IT. 


There are many people who indulge in fishing and 
gunning simply for the fun of it: not stopping to ask 
whether or not it be right to kill a creature for sport 
merely. However, this may be, morally considered, 
the supposed fun of the thing is not unfrequently ac- 
companied by the keenest feelings of remorse. A Bos- 
ton boy, now an energetic business man in a Western 
city, tells the following story touching this matter: 


I was floating round in my boat in the lower harbor 
one bright day in June, when a sea-gull, which on the 
wing is one of the most graceful of birds, but whose 
flesh is not used for food, came sailing over my head. 

“What a splendid shot!” I said, and, seizing m 

un, I fired at him. He feil near the boat, not dead, 

put mortally wounded. As I drew him into the boat, 

suffering much agony, he turned his dying eyes upon 

if he.said, “Why did you shoot me? I have 

you no harm. I was enjoying myself floating in 

the air, as you on the water in your boat; why did 
you shoot me?” 

Having done what I had, it would have been merci- 
ful to end his suffering at once, but I had no more 
heart for killing; and the minute that passed before 
he died seemed an hour to me. 

The remorse for that wanton shooting preyed on 
my spirits for days; and the remembrance of it has 
most effectually cured me of any desire to kill, for the 
fun of it, any creature that God has made. 








SMELLING-BOTTLES. 


Fashionable women once degraded the nose to a 
snuff-box ; they now use it to sniff up an odor from a 
long cut-glass smelling-bottle. The nose is a sanitary 
organ. When it is perverted from its work of keep- 
ing the body and its surroundings wholesome, in or- 
der to minister to an enervating sensation, the result 
may be that described in this paragraph from the 
Philadelphia Record : 


A doctor, who ought to know, says that the prac- 
tice of the wholesale use of smelling salts, which 
came in with the universal fashion of carrying smell- 
ing-bottles, is sure to have its influence upon the ol- 
factory nerves sooner or later, and render the victim 
unable to distinguish cologne from assafcetida. More 
than all that, it causes headaches, sore throats and 
red noses. The last argument will have its weight. 





every way. They are the best Corset I ever wore, 
aside from their electric qualities, which are truly 
marvellous. I suffered greatly from rheumatism in 
my back and limbs, but your Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me. They are better than represented. 
Mks, J. B. BABSON, 


HOLLIS CENTRE, ME., 

August 29, 
Isuffered severely from 
back trouble for years, 
and found no relief till I 
wore Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets. They cured me, 
and I would not be with- 

out them. 

Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 


PEorRIA, ILLS. 

I suffered from kidney, 
liver and nervous trou- 
bles for twelve years. 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Belt 
entirely cured me, after 
all other remedies had 
failed. His Electric Hair 
Brush has cured neural- 
gia. 


invigorating power 


C. W. HORNISH. 


POSTPAID 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
November 28, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets have given me 
much relief. I suffered 
four years with breast 
trouble, without finding 
any benefit from other 
remedies. They are in- 

valuable, 

Mrs. JAS. CAMPBELL. 

HENDERSON, TEX., 
August 17. 
I tell my friends gold 
would not induce me to 








have no equal. 


panies each Cor 


Wife of Webster Flan- 


Estate Op- Dr. Scott’s Electric 


agan, Real 
erator. 





Those Who Doubt 


Are cordially Sarstedt read the following authentic and unsolicited Letters. 
” whatever, but a really delightful sensation, 





DR. SCOTT’ 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of 
all other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, 
and excellence of material. 
these advantages, they possess more Elec- 
tro-Magnetism and thorough healing and 





™ ket, however high 


We have 


wadies, well or ill, should wear these 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., October 9, 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets possessed mir- 
aculous power in stimulating and invigorating my en- 
feebled body, and the Hair Brush had a magic effect on 
my scalp. Mrs. T. KE. SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer, 

SAND BEACH, MICH., September 3, 

I cheerfully tender you my heartfelt gratitude for 

what your Electric Corsets have done for me. I have 
| suffered for over three years with weak back, growing 
| worse all the time. At times I was almost helpless— 
| could not work or walk. I received benefit the second 


| day of wearing it, and have improved ever since. 
am now able to work and walk all day without any 
| trouble. 


My friends are simply astonished, 


Mrs, A. CURREY. 


NILES, MICH., 
January 5, 1885, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets have cured me 
of acute dyspepsia, from 
which I had suffered for 
eight ye His Electric 
Hair Br cures my 

headache every time. 
ks. WM. H. PEAK 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Intense nervous debill-' 
ty has been my trouble 
for years. Physicians and 
their medicines did not 
help me, I finally derived 
reat relief from Dr. 

tt’s Electric Belt. 
L. H. MILLER, 


ON TRIAL. 






In addition to all 


an any other Electrie 
or Magnetic appli- 
ances on the mar- 


} priced. The adjoining 
cut represents our No, 
2, or $1.50 Corset. Our 
other prices are $1.00, 
$2.00 and $3.00; nurs- 
ing, $1.50, abdominal, 
$3.00, add 25 cts. 
for sizes above 30. 
$2.00, $3.00 and abdom- 
inal Corsets are made 
of beautiful 
satteen. 











sets are corded, double 
stitched, and have tip- 
ped steels and lock 
clasps, combined with 
our patent solid back 
spinal steels, through 
which the eyelets are 





BELOIT, WIS., 
November 7, 
Dr, Scott—Your Elec- 
tric Corset has done 
wonders for me. It has 
so improved my health 
that Lam now able to at- 
tend personalty to all my 


backs, spinal, kidney and liver troubles, rheumatism, 
and other weaknesses peculiar to women, our Corsets 
A beautiful silvered compass with 
which to test their electro-magnetic power accome 


set. 
OUR ELECTRIC INSOLES, price 50 cents 
per pair, should be worn together with our Corsets; 


marks apply equally to our Electric Belts for ladies 


Make all remittances pay- 
842 Broadway, N. Y. 
Hair Brushes, $1.06, 1.50, 2.00, 
2.50, 3.00. State size of waist. 


rt my _ Electric : sults follow. 

fcmer ak thats Ercan, astonishing results follo 
unless I could obtain Jiand gentlemen. Price $3.00. 
others. add 20 cents for postage. 
Mrs. S. P. FLANAGAN, able to G. A. SCOT 


riveted. For weak household duties. IL am 


reatly encouraged, 
. M. E, PENNOCK. 
MERIDIAN, MIss., 
June 24, 
Dr. Scott—Your E 
tric Corsets have given 
splendid satisfaction, 
One lady, who suffered 
continually from indi- 
estion, has been greatly 
nefi by wearin 
them, and has thrown all 
medicines aside. —- MR&, 
J. H. DRINKWATER. 











Most of the above re- 


In ordering by mail, 


(Mention this paper.] 





EAST PEPPERELL, MASs., June 26. 


tric Corset: I suffered untold pain in my back and 
sides, so much so that I dreaded lying down at night. 
I found no relief till wearing your Electric Corset. 
Since wearing them I have been almost entirely free 
from those pains. With much gratitude, é 
ELIzA M. HOBART.’ 
NATCHEZ, MIs8., July 5. 
Dr. Scott-—-1 have found more solid comfort and re- 
lief from wearing your Electric Corset than from all 
the medicine I have taken in 5 years. ALICE BOYLE. 


My 
about. She put on one of your 


feeling well and is full of gratitude. 


AGENTS | 2% 


sales. 

















The smelling-bottle must go. 





Here is my experience in wearing Dr. Scott’s Elec- \ 


PRINCETON, MINN., June 3. 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in = 
case. I was, previously, thoroughly in@apacitated an 
could not help myself, have worn your Corsets now 
for two weeks, and I am able to be 
helping to do housework, etc. 
ished. With many thanks, etc., 
JULIA J. MCFARLAND. 
CORWERSVILLE, TENN., January 7. 
My friends all say they will never wear_any other 


ap and around, 
My friends are aston- 





We 
sister suffered constantly with back and spinal trouble, so badly at times that she had to be 
tlectric Corsets on M 
surprise, she was able to get around the house and superintend the cooking an 


Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Belts, 

Electric be zs Fiesh, and Line prehes, and Insoles. No risk. Quick 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For 

Cc. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


kind of Corset as long as they can obtain Dr. Seott’s 
Curative Electric Corseta. MatTrTis P. Kaiir. 
RESTON, O. 

littea 

onday; on the following Wednesday, much to our 

domestic r. She is now 
. J. HARPER, 


‘erms address 
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For the Companion. 
KINSHIP. 


Lam of royal kin. All lovely things 
That wear bright charms to glorify the earth, 
All birds, sweet voices floating on fleet wings, 
All flowers, all streams, are bound to me by birth; 
The hand of one great maker formed us all, 
We have one God whom we our Father call. 


The thought steals on me when I walk alone, 
When timid forest hares, as white as mist, 
Dart by me, and my path is overgrown 
With friendly ferns, by shadows wooed and kissed, 
And, overhead, trees fringed with sunset gold 
Sing breezy songs with leafy tongues untold. 


I hear the brook that babbles all it thinks; 
I see the thrush flit by on russet wings; 
I hear the liquid notes of bobolinks; 
I hear the tiny cricket where he sings— 
And as I look, I feel the truth anew, 
That He who made these was my maker too. 


The drowsy wild-bee, lulled to honeyed sleep, 
Where fairy breezes rock the cradling flower, 
The cataract that thunders from the steep, 
The wind-kissed hills, that in their glory tower, 
The clouds, that, in their rosy babyhood, 
Like angels float through dawn’s hushed solitude— 


These are my kin. My frame was modelled not 

Of kinglier things than that which served for theirs, 
*Tis true, | have a mind, a soul, a thought; 

But who shall say but that yon blossom wears 
Within its leaves a deathless soul unknown, 
That worships God immortal as man’s own! 


The daisy white—that modest quaker-bloom 
Whose shining bosom gems the quiet field— 
She is my little comfort. In my gloom 
Her tender smiles have oft my sorrow healed; 
I love her with my soul, and every spring 
I bless her for her gentle blossoming. 


The meadow blossoms are my kindred too— 

The bee-wooed violet, the blue marguerite, 
The thoughtful pansies, wet with glistening dew, 
The blushing wild-rose, vhoraf and sweet, 
And every tender flower that brings its calm 

‘To add to nature’s breast another charm. 


They know I am their kinsman poor, for when 
My weary spirit leads me to the wood, 

They smile upon me, ah, so kind! and then, 
With loving breath, profess their sisterhood; 
And when my soul is weighed down with its dust 

They bid me trust our Father as they trust. 


But hush! Dost hear yon plaintive blue-bird’s note 
‘all like an angel’s whisper on the air? 
Dear bird, his peace is not so far remote 
From this poor song I sing away from care— 
He is a brother of a hope of mine, 
And for us both God made His morning shine! 


His wings, like flakes of sky, so soft, so blue, 
His breath pulsating with its tender voice, 
is eyes, as bright as drops of colored dew, 
They make me for his little life rejoice. 

It tills me with a peace to Know that he 

Was made by that same Father who made me. 


All praise to God's kind greatness! All that lives 
Thrives from the constant breathings of His love! 
Each joy that unto day its beauty gives, 
Souree of its being finds with [im above! 
And He who made man’s soul, with that same hand 
Formed aon green blade that springs to cheer the 
land. 








Yea, all ye lives of earth, He made us. We 
Are men, and birds, and streams, and trees, and 
flowers, 
To be on earth His children, and to be 
iis chil n still where Heaven’s bright kingdom 
towers; 
For I believe not e’en a flower dies 
But adds its risen angel to the skies! 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 






_ +r 
For the Companion, 
HER WEAKNESS. 


Some surprising facts concerning the novelist 
George Eliot are brought to the light in the me- 
moir just published by her husband, Mr. Cross. 
The pliability with which she yielded to the influ- 
ence of others amounted to weakness. In her 
youth, she was surrounded by strict members of 
the Evangelical dissenting churches, and she was 
as orthodox as they in her opinions, and appar- 
ently as devout in her conduct. 

She was then thrown into the society of a clever 
family of deists, and in two weeks after the perus- 
al of a book written by one of them, was induced 
to renounce Christianity and all belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. The singular part of this 
change is, that, judging from her letters, it was 
made with careless indifference, as lightly as she 
might change her opinion on any matter of tran- 
sient interest. 

She had reached middle life when she met Mr. 
Lewes, and in a very short time was persuaded 
to break legal laws and to live with him as his 
wife, he being already married. While he lived, 
his influence over her was unbounded, but two 
months after his death she turned for consolation 
to another man. 

The brilliancy of George Eliot’s intellect has 
blinded young people to the errors in her life and 
opinions. Genius in this case has gone far with 
the world to justify in her a total disbelief in all 
that we hold most sacred, and a full gratitication 
of her own will regardless of any restriction either 
of society or of religion. 

Her life, as written by her husband, shows that 
the cause of these errors lay in a certain weakness 
which made her, as she herself says, ‘‘a chame- 
lion,” that reflected the opinion and will of what- 
ever persons were closest to her at the time. 

Young girls who are influenced by her powerful 
intellect should remember that what was wrong 
for George Eliot must be wrong for all women. If 
all young girls were to renounce Christ and disre- 
gard the laws of social life, what face will the 
world wear to the next generation ? 

The writings of George Eliot are brilliant and 
introspective, and to those who know how rightly 
to use them, are helpful to intelligence. They are, 
as it were, her better self. 
profession a better personal example, and this the 
young reader should remember. Genius may be 


But she owed to her | 


| obedience to moral law and essential faith. 

| If a bright beacon light lead us into a quag- 
mire, let us not gaze upward to the light, but in 
justice to ourselves see how deep and fatal the 

| quagmire is. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo, the great French poet, dramatist and 
| orator, died in Paris on the 22d of May, 1885, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. Thus closed a long 
life, full of activity and vicissitude, replete with liter- 
ary triumphs, and noble and true in moral conduct. 

Before Victor Hugo reached his twentieth year he 
had become celebrated as a poet. Even at the age of 
ten he had written poems which foreshadowed the 
success which was to crown him, in after years, as 
the greatest French bard since Voltaire. At fourteen 
he wrote a tragedy, in which the germs of genius be- 
trayed themselves. At fifteen he contended for the 
prize of the French Academy. 

He was scarcely of age when Chateaubriand, at 
that time perhaps the most eminent of French writ- 
ers, called him “the sublime child.’”? And from that 
time to the <iay of his death, Victor Hugo was a con- 
spicuous figure, both in literature and in politics, be- 
fore the world. 

Victor Hugo’s father was a general in Napoleon’s 
army, and fought with the “little corporal’s”’ troops 
in the valleys of Spain. His mother was a Breton of 
noble blood, and a woman of strong character and 
royalist sympathies. 





| 


The young poet began life as an ardent champion 
{of the House of Bourbon. Before he was thirty, 
however, he had changed his political beliefs, and in 
1830 he took part in the revolution which deposed 
Charles X. and placed the “Citizen King,” Louis Phil- 
ippe, on the French throne. He was created a Sena- 
tor by that monarch, and for a while supported the 
Orleans dynasty. 

But when the third revolution—that of 1848—broke 
out, Victor Hugo became a Republican, and a Repub- 
lican of the most advanced and uncompromising 
type, he always afterward remained. 
| “No Frenchman more strenuously or more eloquent- 
liy opposed Louis Napoleon as President than did 
Victor Hugo. So violent was his hostility, that when 
Louis Napoleon destroyed the Republic, and became 
Emperor, Victor Hugo was exiled, and a price was 
set upon his head. 

The poet remained in exile, living most of the time 
on the island of Guernsey, in the British Channel, 
for eighteen years. During this period, he wrote 
“Les Misérables,” the best-known of his romances, 
and some of the most famous of his poems. 

Victor Hugo returned to Paris after the fall of Na- 
poleon at Sedan in 1870, and when the third Republic 
was established. Some time afterwards, he was 
elected a life Senator, and this office he held at the 
time of his death. His literary career was a series of 
splendid triumphs. He wrote a number of thrilling 
dramas, mostly historical, of which the best-known 
are “Cromwell,” ‘Lucretia Borgia,’ ‘“Hernani,” 
**Marion de Lorme,” and ‘Ruy Blas.” He also wrote 
many long poems, the most noted being, ‘‘The Legend 
of the Ages,” and “The Punishments.” He also 
wrote a scathing satire on Napoleon III., entitled, 
“Napoleon the Little.” 

Victor Hugo was impracticable and visionary as a 
politician, but had a burning love of liberty. Both in 
his works and in his public and private acts he ar- 
dently championed the cause of the oppressed, the 
humble, and the poor. His heart was as great and 
magnanimous as his genius was brilliant. 

He loved men, and nature, and little children; and 
dreamed of a time when the world should be free, and 
| united in a brotherhood of affection and liberty. He 
was a warm friend of America, and gave us many 
fervid words of godspeed in the days of our national 
trouble. 

At the time of his death in ripe and prosperous old 
age, Victor Hugo was far the most illustrious French- 
man. In — of his extravagances of opinion and 
utterance, his memory will be revered by Frenchmen 
of every party and sect; and all mankind will bow in 
reverent sorrow at this great old man’s tomb. 





_— 
GHOST VERSUS GHOST. 

Playing at ghosts isa dangerous business. Instances 
are on record where persons have been so frightened 
by tricks of this kind as to lose reason. Commodore 
David Porter, Senior, of our navy, once proved that 
two can play at this game, as the following incident 
illustrates : 





The commodore, though rather fond of practical 
jokes, did not like them carried too far. He hada 
black coachman who died from bilious fever. 

A few days after this man’s death, the servants in 
the kitchen were much alarmed ata strange figure 
that was seen every night in the cellar, declaring it to 
be the ghost of the coachman. Every night, at eleven 
o’clock, they would all rush up stairs shouting that 
the ghost was in the cellar, and throw the whole 
house into confusion. 

The commodore, convinced that there was some 
trickery in the matter, kept a strict watch, and one 
night, saw, through the cellar window, the ghost en- 
tering with a lighted candle in its hand. It proved 
to be an English girl whom he had in his employment, 
dressed in a long nightgown, and with her face sprin- 
kled with flour. 

The next night the commodore was dressed be- 
times, to resemble the dead man, and with his face 
and hands well-blacked, stood with a woodsaw in his 
hand, ready to begin operations on a log as soon as 
the ghost should make its appearance. 

Presently, he heard a footstep descending the stairs, 
and saw the glimmer of alight through the door. 

He then commenced sawing, and the ghost entered, 
expecting to frighten the servant whom she sup- 
posed was sawing wood for the morning fires. But 
when she got close to the woodsawyer, he rested from 
his labors, and said in a sepulchral voice,— 

“Miss Jane, I ben sent for you!” 

The frightened woman sank, shrieking, to the 
ground, then jumping to her feet, she rushed franti- 
eally from the house, crying, “The ghost, the ghost! 
Nathan's ghost is in the cellar!” 

The woman was thoroughly frightened, and effect- 
ually cured of any desire to play the ghost again. 


a ~>> — - _ 
FOR YOU, BUT NOT FOR ME. 

The rhymester who wrote of the traps and luggage 

carried in a horse-car, 

“Trunks, valises, boxes, bundles, 

In they go as on she tumbles,” 
might have included the snarling poodle, whose head, 
tail, paws and yaps drive sensitive passengers to the 
platform, or to leaving the car. ‘‘When Greek meets 
Greek,” poodle, poodle, then comes the tug of war. 
The following scene was enacted not long ago in a 
street-car : 

“Ding.” 

The car stopped, and a stout French woman stepped 
aboard, ——e a puppy, which she placed upon its 
feet, and then led, by its cord, to the upper end of the 
}ear. There she seated herself, and the puppy clam- 

bered into her lap. Taking him in both hands, she 
‘ held him to her face, exclaiming,— 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















“Oh! ze dear baby. Did wantaride? He’s a darl- 
ing, he is! Everybody likes ’im.” 

A look of dissent on the passengers’ faces followed 
this cool assertion. The puppy was allowed to clam- 
ber all over his mistress, dol lxtsh freely his poodle- 
kisses on her face. The passengers endured these 
capers so long as they were confined to the mistress. 
But when, unchecked, the dog was permitted to clam- 
ber over others, endurance gave way to resentment. 
One gentleman bolted tothe platform. Others looked 
spiteful. The car was full, except the vacant seat be- 
side the French woman, left by the gentleman who 
went outside. 

“Ding,” struck the bell again. And a stylish young 
lady tripped in with her poodle, alarger dog, under 
her arm. She settled into the unoccupied seat. 

“Ki-hi, ki-hi,” yapped the puppy. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r,”” growled the new comer. 

“Be still, Vic,” said the young lady, gently placing 
her hand over Vic’s mouth. 

“Would you kill ze big dog?” asked the French 
woman tenderly of her little pet. ‘‘Look out yourself. 
Ze big dog, maybe, will kill you,” said she, impudently 
placing him in the young lady’s lap, and leaving the 
two dogs to make peace or fight on that battle- 
ground. 

Then there was a noise which the young lady si- 
lenced by reconciling the two, while the French 
woman merely lookea on. The young lady soon left 
the car, and a passenger asked the conductor,— 

“Why don’t you keep such things off the car?” 

“I’ve no right to, as long’s they keep ’em in their 
laps,” was the reply. ‘People can ride with anything 
they can carry, and I can’t say anything.” 





THESEUS. 


There was one, a leader crowned, 
And armed for Greece that day; 
But the falchions made no soun 
On his gleaming war-array. 
In the battle’s front he stood, 
With his tall and shadowy crest; 
But the arrows drew no blood, 
Though their path was through his breast. 


When banners caught the breeze, 
When helms in sunlight shone, 

When masts were on the seas, 
And spears on Marathon. 


His sword was seen to flash 
Where the boldest deeds were done: 
But it smote without a clash— 
The stroke was heard by none! 
His voice was not of those 
That swelled the rolling blast, 
And his steps fell hushed like snows— 
*T was the shade of Theseus passed! 


When banners caught the breeze, 
When helms in sunlight shone, 

When masts were on the seas, 
And spears on Marathon. 





IN A COLORADO COURT-ROOM. 


“Your Honor,” said the United States District At- 
torney, “there is present a young man who is charged 
with violation of the Postal Law. Shall I have him 
brought in this morning?” “Yes, sir,” said Judge 
‘William Marks, step forward. Mr. Clerk, read 
the law to the prisoner.”’ The clerk read it rapidly 
and indistinctly, but the boy listened anxiously. ‘‘Do 
you plead guilty or not guilty?” asked the district 
attorney. “Guilty,” was the answer, in a low voice. 
“The boy’s father is here, your Honor, and desires 
to make a statement,” said a kind-hearted lawyer, 
who had known Mr. Marks for years, and was sorry 
for him. “There are also two other persons who 
have something to say in behalf of the young man. I 
will say now, your Honor, that the father has reim- 
bursed the postmaster for the sum of money which he 
paid to the son.” “TI will hear him,” said Judge —. 


The attorney turned and nodded to the father of 
the boy, and he came forward, close to the bench, and 
rested one trembling hand on the back of the sten- 
ographer’s chair. 

“I never thought I should be here, sir, on a matter 
like this,” he said, trying to speak distinctly, while 
tears ran down his face and dropped on his old, faded 
coat. ‘That is my only boy, sir, my only child. He 
was born in 1868. Ever since his mother died, which 
was four years ago, I’ve kept him with me as I went 
from one on to another, prospecting and 
doing whatever I could find to do. It was pretty 
hard lines for us, sometimes, and the boy wanted to 
go to the city. He thought he could find somethin 
to do, and he said if he couldn’t, he would come bac 
to me, so I gave him some money and told him he 
could go, for I didn’t want to stand in his way of get- 
ting on in the world, and I couldn’t be sure but what 
Il was. He found work after he came here and paid 
his expenses, with the help of the little sums I used 
to send him from time to time. He wrote to me 
every week and told me how he was getting along, 
and then, all at once, his letters stopped”—here the 
poor old man broke down completely. There was 
not a sound but his pitiful sobs. 

“You must excuse me, sir,” he said, as soon as he 
could control his voice, ‘‘but that almost broke my 
heart. I came here to look after him and he told me 
what he had done.” 

“Were you aware that your son had any bad hab- 
its, Mr. Marks?” the judge asked, gently. 
vo, sir; I never knew that he had any. I trusted 
him, and everybody likec and trusted him. There 
are plenty who will tell you that he was honest and 
capable, and O judge, think how young he is! he 
was born in ’68. There is an old neighbor of mine 
here, sir, and he wants to tell you that my son bore a 
good character.” 

**I will hear what he has to say,” said the judge, 
with a sigh which perhaps no one but the crier 
heard. 

The neighbor alluded to said, briefly, that he had 
known William Marks ever since he was a small child, 
and that he thought he was a bright, capable boy; 
that he had never heard any harm of him and that he 
bore a good name. 

Judge —— turned to the boy. 
worked in this city?” 

“In several places, sir,” was the answer. ‘As soon 
as I was out of a job I looked for another. I did any 
kind of work I could find todo. I cleared the snow 
off the sidewalks in front of stores and I shovelled for 
the street-car ple. I was a porter in Mr. Secumb’s 
store, and I worked on the railroad.” 

“When you got the money on this money-order, you 
knew it was intended for some other person, did you 
not? You knew there had been a mistake, and that 
it was meant for some other person whose name was 
almost like yours?” 

“The letter came to me,” William Marks said, re- 
luctantly, ‘“‘and I supposed it belonged to me. I was 
expecting money from my father.” 

“Did you not read the letter which contained the 
order ?”’ 

“No, sir, not then; I read it afterwards.” 

“Were you in the habit of leaving your father’s let- 
ters unread?” 

“T always read them some time,” said the boy, com- 

lled to answer truthfully by the steady gaze of the 
judge’s searching eyes. 

*‘When you presented this order to be cashed, were 
you required to give the name of the man who sent 
the order?” 

“No, sir; no questions were asked me. I got it 
cashed just as soon as I got the letter, and then I went 
and got something to eat aud paid my board-bill and 

ot some warmer clothes to wear, and after that I 

jooked at the letter and 1 saw I had made a mistake, 

and I didn’t know what to do about it.” 

me a you write to your father and tell him about 
“No, sir; I couldn’t.” 





“Where have you 





“Did you think the letter was in your father’s hand- 
writing?” 

“I didn’t notice the handwriting,” said the boy, in 
a very low voice. “I thought the money-order was 
for me.” 

“I will try to believe you,” said the judge, gravely. 
“You are charged with a very grave offence. It is an 
offence which is punishable by imprisonment in the 
penjtentiary and by fine. You have been the cause 
of great grief to your father, who appears to have a 
strong atiection for you. If I sentence you to a term 
of months in the penitentiary, I am afraid he will 
be the one who will suffer most. If I fine you, he 
will have the fine to pay, but he is willing to pay it, 
because you are his only child, all he has in the world, 
and out of consideration for his feelings I will fine 
you twenty-five dollars and the costs of the suit. 
Your father is an old man, worn out by hard work 
and care, and I hope that in the future you will be 
more mindful of him and more of a comfort to him. 
He deserves your deepest love and gratitude for the 
patience and affection he has shown you. Repay him 
for all this if youcan. If I ever hear of you again, I 
hope to hear better things.” 

“God bless you, judge,” murmured the father. “I’m 
sure he’ll try not to disappoint “eal 

“Father,” said the Sate in a hoarse whisper, as he 
left the court-room with his father, “I want to go 
back to the mountains with you. I don’t want to 
leave you again.” A. J. G. 





THE WRONG PONY. 
Major Brown, a Virginian, and a ‘“Forty-niner,” 
once illustrated the value of Davy Crockett’s advice, 
“Be sure you’re right, and then go ahead.” The ma- 


jor’s disobedience to the Texan’s proverb furnished 
the illustration. 


During the gold-fever of 1849 a company of eighty 
Virginians, of whom the major was one, started for 
California. 

After they had crossed the backbone of the Sierras, 
the major and five men were selected to go ahead and 
make arrangements for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of the company. 

One day, as they were about to resume the journey, 
the major found that his pony was too lame to travel. 
After consultation, his comrades agreed to go on, and 
leave him to await the arrival of the main body with 
the wagons. 

“JT had a lonesome time of it,’’ said the major, re- 
lating the story, ‘and I was delighted when on the 
second day of my enforced solitude I saw three men 
approaching. But my delight was changed to anger 
as they drew near—for I discovered that one of the 
men was leading my pony. 

« *What are you doing with that pony?’ I asked in- 
dignantly. 

** ‘He belongs to us,’ said the man. 

“*You are very cool to catch my pony, and then 
claim him as yours,’ I answered. 

“They all protested that I was mistaken. 

“‘No, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘1 am noé mistaken. I 
have had that pony long enough to know every hair 
on his body.’ 

“One of the men pointed out a scar on the foreleg, 
and asked, ‘Has your pony such a scar as that?’ 

“**My pony has that scar.’ 

*« «Well,’ rejoined another, ‘is this your lariat?’ 

***No, but it is an easy matter to take one lariat off 
a pony’s neck, and put another on.’ 

‘***Have you looked for your pony? You’d better 
search and see whether you have really lost your pony 
before you claim another man’s.’ 

“T saw they were not going to yield, so I said firmly, 
‘You are three to one, but if you think I am going te 
submit tamely to this outrage, you are mistaken. 
You may overpower me, but you will not all leave 
this place alive.’ 

“They saw I was determined, and one of them, 
speaking very mildly, said,— 

“ «My friend, you are certainly mistaken. This pony 
is oure; we’ve had him for months. You’d better 
look round, and see if you can’t find your pony some- 
where in the basin.’ 

“I pretended to take their advice, but kept within 
reach, resolved, if they undertook to carry off the 
pony, to open fire on them with my revolver. Well, 
sir, I hadn’t gone a dozen rods, when, standing be- 
hind a clump of bushes, I saw my own abominable 
pony, lariat, scar, and all! I never felt so mean be- 
fore in my life.” 

+> 


SURPRISED. 


“Save me from the candid friend!” exclaimed the 
witty prime minister, George Canning. Not a few 
persons have also wished to be saved from the good- 
natured man, whose eagerness to lend a hand makes 
him officious. The following anecdote shows that it 
is not always expedient to help without inquiry : 


Just as evening was closing in, a curly-headed little 
boy was standing on tiptoe on the door-step of a house 
in Chelsea, trying to reach the door-bell. Just then a 
benevolent old man passed along. He paused, and, 
with a kindly smile, patted the boy on the head. 

“My son, that door-bell is a little beyond your 
reach, isn’t it?” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“Ah!” continued the old gentleman, musingly. “It 
is a tit symbol of the striving of youth after the unat- 
tainable. How often in this world the thing we most 
desire is beyond our grasp! And when after contin- 
ued effort we have secured the object of our ambition, 
how often we find that it is not worth what it has 
cost! My little man, I am taller than you. Shall I 
ring the bell for you?” 

“If you wanth to,” replied the boy, looking at him 
out of the corners of roguish eyes. 

With another fatherly smile, the old gentleman 
gave the bell-handle a vigorous pull. What was his 
amazement to see the boy jump from the steps and 
slide around the corner with the words,— 

“You'd better hurry now, or they will be after 

you!” 
“ The boy had scarcely disappeared, when an upper 
window opened and the contents of a bow] of water 
descended on the old man, accompanied with the 
words,— 

“Take that for your impudence!” 

There is one man in Chelsea who thinks he will not 
help any more little boys pull their neighbors’ door- 
bells—at least until after he has asked a few ques- 
tions. 


vs 
<or— 


SELF-CONDEMNED. 





A majority of mankind practise but poorly on the 
old maxim to “Live and let live.” They take care of 
the first part, and forget the second—and the incon- 
sistency of condemning in others the way of life they 
follow themselves, is the more curious and provoking 
because they refuse to see it. 


Father Mathew frequently used the following illus- 
tration: A very fat old duck went out early one morn- 
ing in py of worms, and after being out all day, 
succeeded in filling her crop full of worms. She had 
the misfortune to be met by a fox, who at once pro- 
posed to take her life to satisfy his hunger. The old 
duck remonstrated. She said to the fox,— 

“You cannot be so wicked and hard-hearted as to 
take the hfe of a harmless duck merely to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger!” 

— the fox could stand her cant no longer, he 
said,— 

“Out upon you, madam, with all your fine feathers! 
You’re a pretty thing to lecture me for taking life to 
satisfy my hunger! Is not your, own crop full of 
worms?” 

This was Father Mathew’s reply to the makers and 
vendors of liquor, when they charged him with tak- 
ing the bread from their children. 





JUNE 11, 1885. 
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For the Companion. 


A SAD LOSS. 


“Oh dear, I’m sorry, I’m sorry! 
But what is the use of that? 
Sorry won’t help me find it— 
My new little sailor-hat. 
“Tt had a beautiful ribbon 
Pleated about the crown, 
With a bow and a shining buckle, 
And streamers hanging down. 
“T left it when I was playing 
Out in the croquet-ground, 
Or in the orchard, or garden, 
Or—oh, well!—somewhere ’round. 
“How I have hunted and hunted! 
’Tis so provoking, you see, 
To have to wear my old hat! 
As shabby as it can be. 


* * * * * 


“TIT went to-day to the hay-loft, 
And there, if you could have guessed 
Where my little cunning bantam 
Had made her bit of a nest! 
“Four little eggs were in it, 
And under them, crushed down flat, 
Entirely spoiled, I found it— 
My nice little sailor-hat! 
“She didn’t know any better, 
That dear little hen of mine, 
But who would have thought she wanted 
A nest so dainty and fine? 
“Well, I must wear my old hat 
‘Till summer is gone away. 
i wis: IT had been more careful 
Playip,z out in the hay.” 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE DISCONTENTED ROSE. 


A wild Rose opened her pink leaves 
one after another, one June morning, 
and smiled in wonder at seeing what 
a beautiful world she was in. 

She grew in a hedge-corner, on a 
low bush which had never bloomed 
before. 

For a while she was very well sat- 
isfied with peeping through the elm 
branches above her at the blue sky, 
with sometimes a glance at the sun, 
which always made her wink; or 
looking around her at the clover and 
clematis and buttercups. 

A little bright-haired child came 
and laughed in her face, and then 
touched her leaves gently with his 
soft fingers. 

“You are pretty! pretty!” he said. 
“No, you need not be afraid of me. I 
will not pick you. You are prettiest 
just where you are.” 

But the Rose looked longingly at the boy, as 
he ran about after a butterfly. 

“Why can’t I walk and run too ?” she said. 
don’t like to stay in one place all the time. I am 
tired of looking at the same things. I want to 
see what is on the other side of the hedge.” 

“Oh dear!” said the child. ‘Flowers don’t 
walk. I never saw a tree nor a flower walk in my 
life. How funny it would be! You are just to 
keep still and look pretty.” 

A Bluebird flew into the tree, and sang a song 
so full of chirps and trills and twitters that the 
Rose held her breath to listen. 

“Why can’t I fly ?” she said to the Bird. ‘‘Here 
I have to stay, while you can go and see all the 
beautiful things in the world.” 

“The beauti.ul things come to you,” said the 
Bluebird. “The birds sing to you, and the chil- 
dren laugh because you are sweet to them. The 
Sun smiles all day at you; the Wind waits to 
whisper to you as he goes by, and all the dews 
and showers give you their kisses. Be sure that 
you are placed just where you ought to be.” 

But the Rose was not contented. 

“I’m sure I could fly,” she said, ‘if this stem 
did not hold me here so tight. Look at my leaves 
—they are as bright as the Butterfly’s wings. If I 
could only get free, I know they would bear me up 
and carry me away—away off to see all the won- 
derful things in the great world on the other side 
of the hedge. 
down to that ugly brown earth!” 

She fretted and sulked, never dreaming, poor 
silly little thing! that her life came from the hum- 
ble earth. 

She strained and stretched in her efforts to free 
herself, so that at last her slender stem became 
weakened and a puff of wind broke it off. 

“Now I am free!” she cried. ‘Now see me fly !” 

She spread her leaves wide and waved them 
with all her might, but they were not wings. 
They could not carry her up into the sunny air, 
and she sank down upon the earth she had de- 
spised. 


“Ty 


How cruel that I should be held | 


The Sun beamed pityingly down upon her, and | 
the Wind would have helped if it could, but they 
only wilted her now that she had left the bush | 
which had given her all her sweetness. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


He wasn’t afraid, oh no, indeed! but somehow 
he couldn’t get to sleep, and kept sitting up and 
listening to the queer noises, and wondering 


| whether mamma had gone to bed, and handling | 


The Bluebird looked sadly at her as she lay in| his pop-gun. 


the dust. 
“Poor little thing!’ he said. 
been contented where she was so well off!” 


The child found her with her tender leaves faded 
and dying. 


“If she only had | 


What was that? 
creeping, creeping, 


Surely he heard something 
creeping softly over the 


grass! 
They had fastened the tent back on both sides | 
| to let the cool air come in, and at one of these 


“It isn’t pretty any longer!” and he flung it| openings appeared a big black head. 


| into the road where a wheel passed over it and 
crushed it. 


For the Companion. 
OUT IN THE TENT. 


‘Please, mamma dear! please let us!” 
p» 


‘Now, mamma, please to do! 
Two eager voices begged and coaxed and argued 


| and plead and teased, but still mamma would not 


consent, and at last Harry and Fred had to go up 


| to bed in their own little room, instead of sleeping 


out in the tent, as they wanted to do. It was such 
a pretty tent, and such a new tent, and such a nice, 
cool place to sleep in on this hot night! 

“I don’t see why mamma won’t let us,” growled 
Harry. 

“Less we might get the whooping-cough,” 
gested little Fred. 

“Oh, nonsense: It’s just because she’s nervous. 
I heard grandpa tell her so once, and now I know 
what he meant.” 

“She says we migit get scared.” 

“But we won’t. 1 tell you, Fred,” said Harry, 


sug- 








| 


| 
| 
| 


| lions, if they did find their way to the tent. 


| 


| anywhere near here.” 


his eyes sparkling w:th mischief, “if we just slept 


out there once, she’d let us all the time, ’cause ! 
then she’d know it wouldn’t make us sick.” 

“But she told us not to.” 

“Oh, well, you know, she wouldn’t really care 
if she found we didn’t get cold, or rheumatism, or 
ammonia, and weren’t a speck frightened.” 

‘But she said we mustn’t.” 

“Oh, you’re afraid!” 

“T aint!” 

“Yes, you are. I don't want you to go with me, | 
anyway. I’d have more fun by myself. 
by, ’fraid-cat!” 

“T aint a ’fraid-cat, and I’m going to sleep in 
the tent if you do!” cried Freddie, sturdily. 
“Only—I—guess you’d better take your pop-gun, 
Harry.” 

So Harry armed himself with his pop-gun, and 
the two boys stole down stairs. Freddie did hope 
his mother would hear them, and come out to see 
where they were going; but she didn’t. 

How dark it was outside! The moon had gone 
behind a cloud, and somehow the stars looked dim 
and sleepy. 

Harry kept saying the tent was so pleasant 
and cool and comfortable, and he just wished 
somebody would dare to disturb them, so he could 


shoot him down dead with his pop-gun. But dear | 


me, how dark it was inside! 

Freddie was nearly frightened out of his wits, | 
but he had been playing hard all day, so he just 
curled Himself up and said, “You kill—anything 
—down dead—that”——and was off to the land of 
Nod before he could finish. 

‘(What did he mean?” thought Harry. “There 
isn’t anything that could hurt us really and truly. 
There aint any ghosts, and I guess lions don’t live 


Then he ‘ried to spy into those dreadful little 
nooks and crannies all full of darkness, where 
snakes might hide, or bears, or tigers, or even 


My, how hard the ground was! Not a bit like 
a bed with plenty of pillows, but all bumps and 


It was a lion! 


scream. His heart went pit-a-pat, and his hands 
grew cold as ice, and he never once thought of his 
pop-gun. 

Then the lion uttered a low growl! 

“Freddie! Freddie!’ cried Harry. 

“What? what?” gasped Freddie, waking from 
his sound sleep in a great fright. 

“Run! Run! There’s a lion after us!” 

And in a moment the two boys were rushing 
across the garden screaming at the top of their 
voices, with the horrible creature close behind 
them. 

Mamma heard the cries, and came running out to 
meet the two naughty youngsters. ‘Why, what 
is the matter ?” she asked, breathlessly. “Where 
have you been? What has frightened you? Why, 
surely you can’t be afraid of Carlo!” 

Then these two brave, brave boys looked at the 
lion again, and saw that it was Carlo, dear, kind, 
gentle old Carlo, the big Newfoundland! 

Harry burst into tears, and threw his arms 
around his mother. 





Good- | 


| Uncle Butler and Aunt Butler and Miss Wilkins. 


|and Teddy stood in the stern of the boat, and 





sticks and stones and ants and bugs. 


“Oh, please forgive us,” he sobbed, and mamma 





just kissed them both, and did not ask any ques- 
tions, or say another word about the lion. She | 
understood what Harry meant, just the way mam- | 
mas always do. BERTHA WATSON. 

+e -— 


For the Companion. 


SUSIE’S SWARM OF BEES. 
“QO, grandpa!” said Susie, one morning, 
“Your bees have come out of their coop, 
And they’re all cuddled up on the peach-tree 
In the funniest kind of a group.” 
Our Susie is just from the city; 
She notices all that she sees, 
And her prompt though inaccurate warning 
Saved grandpa a fine swarm of bees. 


For the Companton. 


TEDDY’S TROUT. 


Once Teddy went fishing. 
Teddy’s father went too, and his mother and 


Uncle Butler and Teddy’s father rowed along, 


trailed his line. 

All of a sudden there came a scream from Ted- 
dy, then a splash; and Teddy was in the water. 

“Teddy! O Teddy!” screamed his mother. 

“Q-o-h!” screamed Aunt Butler and Miss Wil- 
kins. “Save him!” 

In a twinkling Teddy’s father had Teddy in the 
boat again, all safe, though very wet. 

“But there’s my pole going off,” cried Teddy. ,~ 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” 

“Well, there might as well be another wet one,” 
said Uncle Butler; and he pulled off his coat and 
vest, and jumped in after Teddy’s fishing-rod. 

He caught it; and swam back to the boat; and 
there he pulled in a fish, which was fast to the 
hook—a nice, very large trout. 

“It’s mine,” cried Teddy; “I caught it!” 

But Teddy’s father wants to know whether Ted- 


Harry was so terrified that he could not even | 





| 








NUT UTS. TO CRACK 


iii Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HISTORICAL 








OMISSIONS. 
My First. 
Battle with Indians at * * * * * * * ** *; 
The second war with our mother * * * * * *; 
War with *******, and the * **** war, too. 
All these took place in his administration. 
My Second. 
In two of those wars my second got *ee*, 
And now let me tell of his administration ;— 


) T'wo wars with two Indians quite famous by name, 
And a “compromise bill” about ** * * * * ** * *#** 


My Third. 
Four months of his term the calendar told, 
When * * * * * took action for * * * * * * * * * *; 


; 
So the * * * **** war, and the finding of * * * * 
Were the great events of his administration. 


My Fourth. 


First the raid of **** *****, then ********« came 
soon. 
All his term there were rumors of 
cannon. 
These were presidents four, who all died in * * * *. 
They were eeKKEKEKS RRREKEE RHEE x*kKKE ERS * 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
BEHEADINGS. 


soldiers and 





1. Behead a country in South America, 

and leave a girl’s name. 
2. Behead an unpleasant kind 
we — and leave a five-geilon pan. 
. Behead a dise ase, and leave a li ady. 


3. 
TWO HALF-SQUARES, 


of 


” 
geuatees kkk RK ROH 
xk ek KR Kk * ee 
x*kkekEE *~_** ee * 
*k ka x*kkene 
“eek **k* 

** * ** * 
x * * * 
* * 


First Half-Square. 
1, A saint whose festival occurs in June. 
2, Awakens. 
The spring of a carriage. 
A country of Africa. 
The largest continental divis sion 
the globe. 
The seed of a certain plant. 
Similar to. 
A consonant. 


Second Half-Square. 
A battle fought on June Is, 1815. 
Extreme pains. 
Sentiments, ete., honored by drinking. 
To succeed. 
A ceremony. 
An article much used by the French. 
A bone. 
8, A vowel. 


PNAC HN 


GILBERT FORREs?. 
4. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL 


The omissions are formed from the 
omission in the last line. 


ENIGMA, 


My first, second, third, you do well to 


Sixth, sec ond, eighth, - see seventh, 
third is gone * * *** 
With my second and third, I will spur you * * . 
Ninth, seventh’s two-thirds of one-half of a dozen. 


| Mv fourth, fifth, third, is what boys call * * * . 
Third, second, eighth, third, is a proper * ** *, Lucius. 
| My ninth, Jifth, third, is the great round * * * 
My whole as a sage, born in June, called * * *- 
eka 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Wanted—the first and last names of a celebrated 
musical composer who was born in 1685. Transpose 
1 to make 2, 3 to make 4, and so on. The initials rep- 
resented by the uneven numbers give the first, the 

| eve - numbers the other name. 
1, A kind of cucumber. 


The one to whom a 
3, ‘To pass silently. 
5 
7 


” queen owes allegiance. 
4, Sleeping. 
6, Not one who wearies by 
dullness, 
8, A bestower of 
10, An old Saxon 


5, King of the fairies. 

, A sort of lyric poetry 
that contains re gular 
refrains or repetitions. 
9, A curved sword, sharp 

| at the outer edge. 

/11, Name that signifies 

| noble.” 


ifts. 
eminine 


name. 
12, River of oblivion. 
E. L. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. First—Par. Second—S.¥y (sle igh). 
Whole—PARSLEY, which blossoms in June. 


2. na 6 fT fT 
WH ERE 
GtmrI VEN 
GREAT 
PENNY 
HOPE 8 
c RI ED 
HANG S98 
Cc LEAN 
L A S$ T 8 SEVEN PINEs. 
3. AGATE 
REGAL 
AGATE 
BATE 8 
a oe a ae AGATE. 
4. You cannot guess, you silly elf? 
The hands of the clock on mamma’s shelf. 
5. coo 8s 
LAC 
PERT H 
ROLL @O 
CAME O 
DRAWHKL 
ovuran fF 
GLAD E 
BoA R 
Cc H A R M SCHOOL TERM, 





dy caught the fish, or the fish caught Teddy. 


6. Hermes or Mercury. 
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For the Companion. 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 


We have lately met with a case showing the danger 


of overworking the brain. It wasa lady who had 


inherited great cerebral activity, her three nearest | 


ancestors having been graduates of Harvard, and 
men of eminent professional success. Her father had 


showed the effects of overculture in extremes of feel- | 


ing, in the eagerness with which he devoured books, 
in the number of hours spent in his work, rising to 
it at four in the morning the year round, in his 
thinness of flesh, and early death. 

The child of such an heredity should have been 
stoutly held back in her intellectual development, she 
being sure of all desirable attainments from her own 
inward impulses and unaided energy. 
brought to bear the full power of his own mind to 
stimulate her mind. 

One result was an irresistible intellectual momen- 
tum, and attainments in range, variety and extent 
seldom surpassed. But another, a little later, and 
onward to her death, after years of inexpressible ner- 
vous suffering, during which she felt herself on the 
verge of insanity—was such unconquerable wakeful- 
ness that she wrote, “All temporal blessings seem to 
be expressed by the one word sleep.” 

We have thus detailed the case as above, that we 
might emphasize it by the somewhat similar experi- 
ence of her sister, the author of an intensely inter- 
esting and helpful work. As this lady was only six 
years old at her father’s death, she esexped the un- 
timely stimulus to which her sister had been sub- 
jected. Moreover, her unbounded joyousness and 
love of nature were some check to undue mentality. 
Still, her mental activity was great, and the use of 
her pen became as natural to her as her breath. Be- 
sides her many published works in prose and poetry, 
other volumes might be added from her unpublished 
poems and letters. 

Moreover, her intense sympathies and yearning for 
usefulness were exhaustively drawn upon in her posi 
tion as the wife of a prominent pastor in New York 
City. Though her beloved summer residence did much 
toward repairing her nervous exhaustion, yet even 
here her benevolence filled her house with company, 
—and what is more exhausting?—while her piety 
prompted her to weekly Bible expositions for the 
benefit of her neighbors. 

Her husband thus speaks of the period within 
which her published works were written: “that 
dreadful sleeplessness to which she had been so in 
bondage for a quarter of a century, whose grasp had 
become more and more relentless, and the effects of 
which on her nervous system were such as words can 
hardly deseribe. No human being but myself had 
any conception of her suffering, both physical and 
mental, from this cause.” 


AN AFRICAN DHOW. 


However painful and perilous travel may be in the 
interior of Africa, a trip along shore in one of their 
“dhows” must be anything but delightful. A recent 
traveller gives us this description of his experiences 
in the passage from Zanzibar to the mainland: 

“IT have now at one time or another had aconsider- 
able amount of experience in dhow-sailing; but this 
trip, though by no means the longest, was the most 
awful in its combination of miseries. 


“Imagine a curiously-shaped boat capable of carry- 
ing about thirty tons, partially decked aft, high in the 
stern and low in the bow, suggesting to the nervous 
mind a suicidal tendency in the shape of a determined 
purpose of diving beneath the first advancing wave. 
A single mast, fifteen or more feet high, supports 
an unwieldy lateen sail of dimensions enormous com- 
pared with the size of the craft, and held by rotten 
cocoa-nut fibre ropes which not unfreqnuently startle 
the crew and passengers—if they do no worse—by 
breaking and letting their whole burden crash down 
on deck. 

‘The water leaks in at innumerable points, continu- 
ally requiring several men to bale night and day. 
Then, from stem to stern there rises a combination of 
abominable smells truly sickening. The rotting wood, 
with its coating of rancid cocoa-nut oil, the accumu- 
lated grease and filth of years, the bilge-water, the 
contents of the cargo, and the effluvia from the per- 
—s skins of the crowded negroes—all contribute 
their quota to an effect which words cannot describe. 

“As one becomes acquainted with the dhow, and 


But the father | 


|in a spirit of resignation to the inevitable, lies down 
to court oblivion in sleep, he soon is made aware of 
the existence of a certain very undesirable class of 
habitués, generally found wherever dirt and filth pre- 
vail. 

“On this occasion they were especially vivacious, 
doubtless in their excitement at the discovery of a 
thin-skinned subject. 

“At sunset matters became somewhat ominous. 
| The wind rose with considerable violence, the dark- 
| ness was intense, only broken now and then by glar- 

ing flashes of lightning. Rain began to fall, and in 

|the darkness and horrid pitching we shipped wa- 
| ter till we threatened to swamp. The sails had to be 
reefed, and then we had literally to trust all to Provi- 
dence, for, having neither compass nor lights, we 
knew not how or where we were going. That the 
crazy old craft ever reached land again seemed in- 
deed a miracle.” 





—+>—_—--— 
“DIDN’T WANT TO KETCH IT.” 


A gentleman who spent several years teaching 
gives the following account of a teacher’s interview 
with a boy of about fourteen in a rural district. Other 
teachers have probably had similar experiences. 


“What is your name?” 
“Sam.”’ 
“What is the rest of it?” 
“Sam yell,’ 
‘But what is your surname?” 
“Middle name’s Hozayer.” 
“And the last name?’’ 
Jackson.” 
‘Jackson, then, is the name of your parents?” 
| “No, mum, it aint. One of ’em’s named Willyum, 
| and t’other one Mary Jane.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Dunno.” 

“What! 
age?”’ 

“Yes’um.” 

“A boy of your size ought to know the exact year 
of his birth.” 

“TI do know the year.” 

“What year was it?” 

“Same year as my sister Harriet.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes’um; we're twins.” 

“T want you to ask your mother how old you are, 
| and tell me to-morrow.” 

“She dunno. She dunno nothin’.”’ 

“That is not a nice way to talk about your mother.” 

“She don’t keer.” 

“Why don’t she?” 

“She's dead.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“To home.’ 

*“‘Where is your home?” 

“Over yon.” This with a jerk of his head over his 
left shoulder. 

“Have you any books?” 

“No, mom; [ don’t need none.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m only in my a b abs.” 
“Then you have never had educational advantag- 
es? 

Boy scratches his head, and says, ‘‘No, mom; not 
that I knows of. But I’ve had airysipilas. If what 
you said is worse nor that, | don’t wanter ketch it.” 





A boy as large as you don’t know his 





a 
QUITE RIGHT. 


If people who sing intend singing at all when 
asked to do so, why must they wait until urged and 
coaxed into compliance? It would be much more 
graceful, and more agreeable all around, to give a 
decided yes or no to the request. We have observed 





that singers who need the most couxing are generally 
most loath to stop after they begin. The young lady | 
in the following incident was more ingenuous than 

polite, but we trust that her frankness had a salutary | 
effect upon the young man: | 


| “Oh, I can’t sing!” pleaded a young man, who 
| femininely wanted to be coaxed before gratifying his | 
auditors. 

“Yes, you can. I’ve heard two or three of your 
friends say so,”’ persisted a pretty girl to whom he 
had been talking. | 

“No, I can’t,” he repeated, getting up to go to the 
piano. 

“Yes, you can. 
urged. 

ie said he couldn’t two or three times more, but 
he went ahead, and for half an hour his voice was 
the most prominent thing in the room. Then he 
| came back smiling to the young lady. 
| “Ah! she said, wearily; “thanks. You were quite 


” 





Go on now and sing, please,” she 


right about the singing. 
His face clouded, and he never spoke again to the 
girl who agreed with him. 
As it is usually indifferent singers who seek impor- 
tunity, as in the case above, a like candor might often 
correct musical vanity. 





- _ 


| DISAPPOINTED. 


Children, oftener than grown people, tell the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Dissimulation is 
not a characteristic of early childhood. If children 
speak at all, they ought at all times to be truthful. 
Mortified parents often feel, however, that children 
should indeed be seen and not heard. 


An English lord was at a dinner given in his honor 
at a private residence in San Francisco. A little 
daughter of his host, who was too well bred to stare, 
but who eyed him covertly as the occasion presented 
itself, finally ventured to remark,— 

*And are you really and truly an English lord?” 

“Yes,” he responded, pleasantly, “really and truly.” 

“I have often thought that I would like to see an 
English lord,” she went on, “‘and—and’’—— 

“And now you are satisfied at last,” he interrupted, 
— ee 
| “No-no,” replied the truthful little girl. 
| satisfied. I’m a good deal disappointed.” 
The face of the lord also wore a look of “disap- 
| pointment” at the unexpected answer, and the host’s 
face had the color of something more alarming than 
disappointment. 





“I’m not 


—<—___—_ 


“WHAT is an epistle?” asked a Sunday school 
teacher of her class. “The wife of an apostle,” re- 
plied the young hopeful. 


“T GUESS Mrs. Hickman has begun writing spring 
poetry, mother.” “What makes you think so?” “She 
came into the grocery while I was there, and she had 
dabs of ink all over her hands and face.” ‘Poetry! 
fiddlesticks! She’s been taking down the stove.” 


“MADAM, can you tell me why two women stop in 
the middle of a street-crossing to talk?” ‘I suppose 
they do it for the same reason that a man rushes at 
the top of his speed to get across the track in front of 
a train of cars, and then stands and watches the train 
go by.” The gentleman changed the subject. 


A GRASPING TRADESMAN, rebuked by Dr. John- 
son for his extortionate prices, said to him,— 

“You know I must live.” 

“No, sir,” retorted the doctor, “I don’t knowit. I 
don’t see any necessity for your living.” 

Many have felt tempted to retort upon rumsellers 
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The Course of Empire, | 


Bishop Berkely, with well-nigh prophetic foresight, 
said that the course of empire took its way westward, 
He referred, of course, to national greatness in a gen- 
eral sense, and not to Cwsarism. There is, however, 
one thing that bears the name “imperial” justly and with 
honor. It is the “Imperial Granum.” This standard 
preparation for Infants and Invalids is steadily moving 
forward as the years roll by, winning hosts of friends 
wherever its merits become known. We have been 
familiar with it for many years, having known several 
instances where babies have been brought up entirely on 
it, whose healthy condition is the best possible recom- 
mendation of its practical benefit. It is emphatically a 
health food, and is at the same time so powerful and so 
delicate that the feeblest constitution will greatly profit 
by it, and the weakest stomach will never reject it. It is 
suited to the requirements of old age and infancy, to the 
sick and suffering of whatever age or condition. In cases 
of stomachic or intestinal disorder it is particularly 
valuable. Its composition is such that it supplies the 
invalid with all the nutrients of solid food, and still can 
be taken as readily and as easily as if it were spring 
water. JOHN CARLE & Sons, of New York, are the 
general agents, and it can be obtained from druggists 
generally. [Adv. 









N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. 
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NEVERSLIP 


Presents its compliments to the readers of 
the YOUTH’s COMPANION, and desires to call 
their attention to a matter in which they are 


We are now introducing a valuable improve- 
ment in HORSESHOEING which has already 
proved itself of great benefit to the horse, and of 

reat advantage, besides being economical to 


In order to spread the knowledge of this improve- 
ment, instead of sending out agents at large expense, 
we have decided to ask the aid of, and form 
a business connection with, the readers of 

paper, in all parts of the country, in our 


A little later on, probably in the first issue in July, 
make a definite proposition, which a 
young and old, will find worthy of consideration. 
Meanwhile we shall publish in this paper testl- 
monials, which will show in what high estimation 
the shoe and calks are held by THOSE WHO 
ISED 1T 


A Circular containing a full description of the 
ADJUSTAB STEE 
SELF 
ING CALKS, with wrench for 5 
them, together with ample evidence of the 
favor with which they lmve been received, 
is now ready for distribution, and we 
shall be happy to mail it to all who 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 


36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass, 
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in the same way. Certainly no man has aright to 


live by ruining his fellow-men. 
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hold. They thrive on it, get fat, make muscle and have 
plenty of lung capacity, though they generally smile 
rather than bawl, especially when Imperial Granum is 


placed in their sight. 


IT IS REALLY A CAPITAL 


FOOD, one that can be commended as furnishing 
the best principles for infant diet. It is called for not 


only for babes, but IT HAS A VERY LARGE 
SALE AS A FOOD FOR INVALIDS, and we 


learn from its proprietors that the sales are not 
only increasing constantly, but those who use 
it SEEM BETTER PLEASED THAN 

EVER with its results. — Vew York 
Pharmaceutical Record. 
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MY 


HEART IS IN THE NORTH. 
By Borneo’s spicy headlands, 
By reef and surf and palm, 
Our screw is eastward streaming 
On through the tropic calm; 
The south’s deep hush is round me}; 
The south’s bright stars I view; 
My lonely watch I’m pacing, 
But my heart is North with you. 


In gorgeous glory sinking, 
The sun, the west, died down; 
And how my fond heart tracked him 
To one dear Kentish town; 
To one far home, so dear, wife, 
To one, so fond and true; 
Oh! Kate, the South is round me, 
But my heart is North with you! 





For the Companion, 
EMINENT YOUNG MEN. 
By E. P. Whipple. 


THIRD PAPER. 





We must pass from 1720 to 1789 before we find 
another important crisis occurring in the fortunes 
of Europe. This was produced by the French 
Revolution of 1789, an event which shook all civ- 
ilized governments to their foundations, which led 
to wars lasting for more than twenty vears, and 
which were only closed by the victory of Welling- 
ton at the battle of Waterloo, in June, 1815. 

The question is, “What was the influence of 
young men in this contest ?” 

It is plain that, after the French Republicans had 
overturned the old French Church and State, had 
beheaded the King and Queen, had massacred or 
banished the nobility of the Kingdom, had shocked 
the feelings of Europe by the relentlessness with 
which they carried their abstract theories of liber- 
ty into practical operation,—it is plain, I say, that 
after such provocations to war as these, they nat- 
urally called down upon them the armies of the 
confederated monarchs of Europe, who, under 
the pretence of restoring the Bourbons, were really 
bent on dismembering France. 

Who was the person who saved France in this 
emergency 
It was palpably Carnot, the Minister of War in 
the Committee of Public Safety, and the only 
man on the Committee who did not participate in 
its crimes, or aid, in any way, the enormities of 
cruelty which have rendered forever infamous 

“The Reign of Terror.” 

While his coadjutors were busy in the massacre 
of private citizens, and shouting themselves hoarse 
in inciting mobs to commit arson and murder 
within France, his eye was on her enemies with- 
out. 

Whatever government ruled France, regal or 
republican, was a matter of minor importance. 
He was a cool mathematician,—as cool as Count 
Moltke,—while Joan of Are was an enthusiast; 
yet he was impelled by the same sentiment which 
inspired the Maid of Orleans, that France should 
belong to Frenchmen. 

Out of comparatively raw levies of peasants 
and citizens, he formed and directed fourteen ar- 
mies; and the tide of invasion which came rolling 
in from the Rhine, the Alps and the Pyrenses 
was beaten back by this intelligent and indefatiga- 
ble strategist and tactician. 

France was not only saved, but the countries 
whose sovereigns endeavored both to enslave and 
dismember her were invaded in return. His proud 
title to the gratitude of the French people is ex- 
pressed in the phrase that ‘‘Carnot organized vic- 
tory.” 

But what was the cause of Carnot’s marvellous 
success? The cause is plainly to be found in the 
studies of his youth. He cultivated the great 
power of attention. He was absorbed in whatever 
subject he was required to learn. Every young 
scholar should remember this vital fact. No boy 
can really master anything without being docile 
to his instructors, and without fastening all his 
faculties on the special problem which his instruc- 
tors direct him to grapple with. 

Carnot was one of eighteen brothers and sisters ; 
and the father of so many children, though a busy 
lawyer, contrived to find time to preside directly 
over the early education of his sons. 

The other boys of the family obtained a good 
position in life. Lazare Carnot was the only one 
endowed with exceptional genius. This showed 
itself unmistakably during all the years which 
elapsed between his childhood and manhood. He 
was a born mathematician; his education made 
him one of the foremost of military engineers ; 

but the most remarkable thing about him was 
that the docility of mind with which he received 
instruction was accompanied with a firmness of 
character which nothing could disturb. 

After the transformation of the French Republic 
into the French Empire, Napoleon, who had an 
instinctive perception of eminent ability, vainly 
tried to corrupt him with lavish promises of riches 
and honor; but Carnot quietly refused all that the 
despot could give, until the very unity of France, 
in 1814 and 1815, seemed connected with Napo- 
Jeon’s last and desperate endeavors to resist the 
foreign invaders of his country. 





desperate exigency. 


THE YOUTH’S 


What he then did was the purely disinterested 


| offering of a patriot, anxious to serve, not the 
| cause of one ambitious and defeated man, but the 
| far holier cause of his country, the interests of 


which had been sacrificed by that man’s insatia- 


| ble lust of power and dominion. 


Everything that made hii illustrious in early 


and late manhood was clearly prophesied in his 
youth. | 


. . : : | 
Carnot saved the French Republic in its most | 


A young Englishman, the 
second son of the great Earl of Chatham, was the 
indefatigable opponent of the great Frenchman. 

It is almost needless to say that this man was 


the younger Pitt, who had arrived at supreme 


power in England, at the early age of twenty-six. | 

The youth of the younger Pitt proves that he 
was an orator and statesman before he had arrived | 
at manhood. Statesmanship, indeed, was the 
substance of his education; and, in England, 
statesmanship consisted in the power to control, 
by oratory, the House of Commons. As an able 
speaker he dominated the House where the people 
of England were supposed to be represented. 

He was born when his father was at the height 
of his power, as the greatest War Minister that 
England had ever seen. The babe, if he had heard 
the thunder of the cannon which celebrated his 
father’s victories, or had seen the illuminations 
which had shed a blaze of light over the foggy 
atmosphere of London, might have predicted his 
own future importance as the one statesman who 
was capable of compelling the treacherous King 
George the Third, who had betrayed his father, to 
keep his promises to the ministers he employed. 

The boy was a marvel from his childhood. His 
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_COMPANION. 


Commons the lad accompanied Fox to witness a 
discussion in the House of Lords. Instead of ad- 
miring this or that speaker, he surprised Fox, who 
had already made his own reputation as one of the 
greatest debaters in Parliament, by such questions 
as these,—‘*But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be 
met thus;” and then, stimulated by a new state- 
ment of another speaker, he exclaimed, “Yes; but 
he lays himself open to this retort.” 

Pitt’s first speech, when, at the age of twenty- 
one, he entered the House of Commons, proved 
that his early education had fitted him to be one of 
the most accomplished orators in an assembly no- 
table for its orators. Burke, when somebody said 
to him that the young man was “a chip of the old | 
block,” declared, with tears of admiration in his 
eyes,—“It is not a chip of the old block; it is the 
old block itself.” 

Fox, with equal generosity, in reply to a friend 
who said that “Vitt 77/7 be one of the first men in 
Parliament,” answered curtly, “Ie is so already.” 

In three years Pitt became First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the head of an administration op- 
posed by Burke and Fox. During some years of 
peace, his administration of affairs was excellent. 
His failure during his first tenure of office came 
from the fact that he served under a foolish king, 
who considered that his coronation oath compelled | 
him to refuse Catholic emancipation to Ireland. 
Pitt declined to be the servant of his nonsensical 
majesty; and Addington, the bigoted represen- 
tative of a fool on the throne, superseded, for a 
year or two, the man who was generally recog- 
nized as the first living statesman of England. 

When he naturally resumed power, he was still 


| hampered by the fool king, whose idiotic nonsense 





he was, as a loyal subject, compelled to hide, 


ceptions. 

But neither jeers nor the defeat of his 
schemes had any etlect on Pitt. He was, as 
it were, intrenched in the firmness of his 





EMINENT YOUNG MEN. 

delicate heaith compelled his almost adoring par- 
ents to provide instructors for him, rather than to 
subject him to the rough treatment he would have 
met in a public school. He was the most docile of 
pupils, for he had a ravenous appetite for knowl- 
edge. 

According to the ideas of his generation, knowl- 
edge consisted in proficiency in mathematics, and 
in the complete mastery of the classical writers 
of Greece and Rome. In mathematics, and in 
Greek and Latin, the youth surprised all his pre- 
ceptors by the ease with which he learned all they 





were competent to teach. 
But his ambition was to be what he eventually 
became, a great parliamentary leader. At the age 


of seven, after his father had been created Earl of | 


character, and in his rare genius as a parlia- 
mentary leader. In the House of Commons 
he was supreme. 
“There,” says Macaulay, “was his empire. 
There were his victories, his Lodi and his Arcola, 
his Rivoli and his Marengo.” 
———— . 


For the Companion. 


THE BLIND BOY OF ROUEN. 


| Near the city of Rouen in France lived the fam- 
ily of Jacques Meynier, a poor peasant whose 
daily toil did not suffice to keep the wolf from the 
door. The Meyniers were often cold and hungry 
and ill clad, and more than once poor Jacques felt 
| inclined to take himself out of a world which 
would not give him either a living or a kind word. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” he would ery. “Is it not then 





Chatham, he. exclaimed that he was glad he was | enough to have four children all hungry, all half- 
the second son, “because,” he declared, “I want to| naked, but that I must bave a blind one too? 


speak in the House of Commons, like papa.” 


University. He graduated three years later. 


scure works in the whole literature of Greece. 


writing down his version. 
lowed this method. 


or even a defect in rhythm. 





author, would in a few minutes discern the author’s | 
meaning, and then translate him into English | belong to your children. 
without going through the form of laboriously | long ago, when I could no longer work. But ah, 
For ten years he fol- | mon Dieu! when you call for death, he shits his 
He thus obtained, what after- 
wards struck the House of Commons with wonder, 
the power of making an unpremeditated speech in | 
| sonorous and perfectly modulated sentences, in| ly. 
which nobody could detect a lapse in grammar, | each other, and often the old man had saved his 


| There is Jules, who can never make his salt. No, 


At the age of fourteen he was sent to Cambridge | till I die must he be on my hands, and then”—— 
He | 
had arrived to such a height of power in his favor-| this poor family. 
ite studies, that the book, in mathematics, which | meant,—the poorhouse, cross words, harsh treat- 
was his special delight, was Newton’s Principia ; 
and, in Greek, he had mastered Lycophron’s Cas- | by cruel experience the workings of pauper asy- 
sandra, generally considered one of the most ob-|lums. Only the year before the old grandfather 


That then was more significant than words to 
They knew so well what it 


| ment and insufficient food. The Meyniers knew 


had been sent there—gone there rather, of his own 


But the boy, still true to his dominant idea of | free will, as he was unw illing to be an additional 
being an orator, sedulously cultivated the English 
language. He would look over a Greek or Latin | 


burthen on his already overweighted son-in-law. 
“Yes, Jeanne,” he said to his weeping daughter, 


| “IT take the drop of soup and crust of bread which 


| ears; only I think he will come sooner in the 
poorhouse.” 

Poor little Jules had loved his grandfather dear- 
The two helpless creatures had comforted 


little morsel of food that the hungry child might 


Some years before he entered the House of | have enough. When the sad family procession 


those men there. 
here comes another lazy pauper! 


as far as possible, under his own large con- | 


I ought to have died 


set out to escort old Meynier to the asylum, Jules 
threw himself down with his face to the floor. Lis 
poor aching little heart was bursting with grief, 


but he neither sobbed nor wept, but lay motionless 
until his mother returned. At the sound of her 
voice he arose, and stretching out his arms, cried 


out,— 


“Maman, will they beat grandpére ?” 

“God knows, my son, what they will do,” she 
said, weeping bitterly. “They have no hearts, 
One of them said, roughly, ‘Ah, 
So, my man, 
you pretend you are too old to work, but you are 
never too old to have famous appetites.’ Ah, mon 
Dieu! how hard it is! To be so poor, so poor, 
and see one’s own dear father sent to such a place 
because you have no bread to give him! If any 
of us can no longer earn a crust, it seems as if we 
no longer had the right to live. And you too, my 
poor little son! Will the day ever come when I 
shall see you carried to that dreadful place be- 
cause we have no food?) Oh, it would kill me!” 

The blind boy crept up to his mother, and put 
his arms around her neck. 

“Listen, maman,” he said. 
so do not be afraid. 


“T will not go there, 
I will take Blanchette [the 


| little dog that led him about by a string], and I 


will go away so far, so far, from the poorhouse, 
that if they want to send me there, nobody will 
ever find me.” 

Ilis mother smiled sadly. 

“Wherever you child, the poorhouse 
or the hospital will be there too, but you shall go 
to neither while life is in my body.” 

But the child could not throw off a haunting 
dread of the pauper asylum. He dreamed of it at 
night, and awoke crying with terror. He thought 
of it all day, until his wretched little heart seemed 
ready to burst with the agony. His blindness shut 
him in with this one painful thought, which never 
left him. 

Of course he had never seen the asylum, and 
did not know how a poorhouse looked, but he con- 
jured up in his mind a vague formless horror, full 
of cruel words and hurtful things. Ie tried hard 
to do little jobs about the house and yard, that he 
might not be considered useless in the household. 
He would scrub the pots till his weak hands ached, 
and wind his mother’s flax by the hour. In fact, 
he jumped at anybody’s bidding, and it was pa- 
thetic to see the sightless eyes turned eagerly 
towards his father when he entered, and hear him 
ery out,— 

“Papa, papa, I have done work to-day—a great 
deal! Say, papa, am I good-for-nothing ?” 

The parents would smile and praise him, never 
suspecting the goad which was pricking him on to 
such exertions. He never spoke of it for fear of 
grieving his mother, but when he found himself 
alone he would clench his hands and ery out, 

“T will never go there! never! never!” 

One morning he had gone to a little plantation 
of trees near the city, and was feeling about for 
dry twigs to bind into a fagot, a work in which he 
was very adroit. Suddenly the dread of his life 
mastered him, and he threw himself on the ground, 
sobbing aloud,— 

“Oh, I will never go there!” 

“But where is it you will not go, mon garcon 
said a pleasant voice, and a gentleman who had 
been sitting under one of the trees rose and came 
tothe boy. “It must be a very bad place when 
such a little fellow would so avoid it. What, my 
poor child, you are blind!” he added, in a tone of 
deep interest, as Jules, startled, rose from the 
ground and turned his sightless eyes towards him. 

“Yes, monsieur, I am blind. Ah, monsieur, it 
is a bad place—yes, the very worst place in all the 
world. It is the poorhouse.” 

The gentleman stretched out his hand and drew 

the boy towards him. 
“Now tell me all about it, my little man,” he 
said, kindly. Jules did not need much pressing. 
He opened his little heart, and told of his poor 
grandfather, their poverty, and how if he could 
not earn his bread, he should be sent there, or to 
some asylum, though his mother would certainly 
kill herself with work to keep him at home. Oh, 
how cruel, how hard it was, to be born blind! 

“But God made you blind, my poor child,” the 
gentleman said, gently. 

“Then He ought to take care of me!” Jules 
cried, in savage despair, “and not let me go to 
that dreadful place.” 

“Hush! hush! how do you know He will not 
care for you? Lead me to your parents; I have 
something to say to them.” 

The gentleman was the noted philanthropist, 
M. Levanchy Clarke, a man whose fame is fast 
spreading through the world. He has devoted his 
time and means to the succor of the afflicted, par- 
ticularly the blind. 

One day, looking over some statistics, he dis- 
covered that in France there were twenty-eight 
thousand blind paupers, and among them eight 
thousand children. From that moment all his 
energies were devoted to one object, and his ex- 
periments have resulted in a system which has 
materially lessened the amount of human misery. 

“You have a large family, my good man,” he 
said to Pierre Meynier, who looked suspiciously at 
him as, led by Jules, he entered the cottage. “I 
would like to borrow this little blind fellow of 
yours if you have no objection. When he returns, 
you will see that he was taken for his good.” 

“But I don’t know you, monsieur,” Meynier 


o 
£0, 


my 


a” 


answered, curtly. ‘‘We are poor, but we don’t give 
up our children to every stranger who passes,” 
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“Of course,” laughed Mons. Clarke. ‘Come 
vith me to your ‘maire.’ [If he does not know me, 
he knows my name, and he will teil you why I 
want this little boy, and what I will do with 
him.” 

“If monsieur will teach me anything, I will go 
with him,” Jules said, decisively. “I want to 
learn, so Lean be useful, and not go there,” with a 


jerk of his thumb towards the dreaded place. 
After some further talk, Pierre went to the 

maire with the stranger, and that functionary told 

him sharply, he was a bété, a pig, a senseless idiot, 


to demur when M. Levanchy Clarke could do 
more for his blind boy than any king or president, 
or any one but “le bon Dieu” himself. 

“Go home,” said the maire, “and get your son 
ready, and you and your wife get on your knees, 
and thank God for bringing this gentleman to 
help you.” 

The next day Jules started for Paris with his 
kind new friend. We will follow them to a work- 
shopin the Rue Basfroi. ‘Twenty-four blind young 





men were busily at work; some making brushes 
and brooms, others seating chairs, and others 
again making baskets of the most delicate work- 
manship. ‘They were a gay, happy set of work- 
men, singing, whistling, chatting, while their busy 


fingers never stopped a second. 

“Good-morning, ‘i 
“T’ve brought you a new comrade.” 

At the sound of his voice the beaming faces were 
turned to him. 

“Ah! 
gether 


my friends,” said Mons. Clarke; 


t is our good 


monsieur,” they cried to- 


“Welcome back, monsieur; we thought 


you were never coming.” 


“Ves, 
re order 


received such a 
said one, a bright, in- 


have 


’ 


we 
brushes, 
telligent-looking man. 
English Admiralty ordered 
Mons. Clarke asked, 
hundred and sixty thousand 


monsieur, 
larg for 

“As many as the 
from its blind workmen ?” 


laughing “One 





at once ? 

“No, monsicur, not so many, but ca! we will 
come to it in time. Brushes and brooms are al- 
ways wearing out, and those who get from us 
once come again, vou know.” 

“This is astonishing,” said a gentleman, a 
friend of Mons. Clarke’s, who was standing 
hear him. “It is wonderful enough to see these 
men able to work at all, but such finished, del- 
ieate workinanship is actually miraculous.” 

“Well, no,” answered Mons. Clarke, “the loss 


of one sense enhances the susceptibility of the 
others. their 
stantly distracted from their work, and can give 


Those who see, have eyes con- 


it only a divided attention. The blind, who can 
only trust to their fingers, and whose every 
thought is fixed on their work, manipulate so 
thoroughly and delicately that nothing comes 
from their hands imperfect.” 

“You placed the little blind boy with one of 
the men here,” said the gentleman. “How can 
the blind teach 

hey are the best teachers for the blind. 
The experience of those who see cannot be made 
as available as that of those who can explain 
every requisite touch. You see those twenty- 
four blind young men. ‘Their number will al- 
ways be limited to twenty-five ata time. Tam 
making them all teachers. As fast as they learn 


their trades, other new ones take their places, 
and | of the old set enough to 
teach 1. 1 establish them when 
they tunght in shops of their own. 

then, 
other 


only 
the 


are 


reserve 


uptrames 


“Buteven 
We 


armed men, 


we do not lose sight of them. 
afflicted beings, such as one- 
to solicit orders for them, so that two 
grades of misery So you see, 
little by little, skilled workmen are drawn from a 
¢lass which have hitherto been a heavy burthen 
on the They add largely to its produc- 


employ 


are relieved at once. 


” 


country. 
tiveness, instead of being a drain upon its resources. 
You saw that little boy T brought 
first-class material there, [ know. 
and see what we have made of him 


in. There is 
Come here in 
two veurs, ” 
In two vears, Jules Meynier, eager and quick to 
learn, had mastered all 
ditticuities. The sharpest eyes can detect no flaw 
in his brushes, and his sereens of delicate work- 


and full of will-power, 


mnanship. 


“His fingers have eves,” a lady remarked, gazing 


in astonishment at their deft manipulations. 

Jules Meynier has set up his workshop in his | 
mitive town. The old grandfather, still alive, has | 
been taken from the poorhouse, and the Meyniers 
no longer dread the fate of paupers. The blind 
boy, good son as he is, has saved them from want 
and misery. He is only one of the many saved 
by that noble philanthropist M. Levanchy Clarke. 

M. B. WILLiaMs. 
+r 
ACUTE. 


When you purpose to perform a brilliant exper- 
“before be sure and have a private 
it tirst. Peck's Sun tells how a fine 
illustration was spoiled by the failure of two op- 
With a better 


folks,” 


Hnent 


rehearsal of ‘ 


erators to act as confederates. 


un- 


derstanding between them, the second man would 
have spared the other's feelings 

They were in the grocery store. Said Brown 
(seeing a blind man about to enter), “Were you 
aware how delicate the touch of a blind man is? 


When Nature deprives us of one sense, she makes 


amends by bringing the other senses to extraordi- | 
nary acuteness. Let me illustrate by this gentle- 
man. [ll take a scoop of sugar and let him feel of 


it, and you see how quickly he'll tell what it is.” 


The blind man having entered, he was put to 
the test. He put his thumb and finger into the 
scoop, and without hesitation said, 

“That is sand.” 

Everybody laughed but the grocer. He made 
three several attempts at blushing, and then went 
into the back shop. 

— 
For the Companion. 
YOUTH AND AGE, 
Youth strikes a skilless blow, 
But the metal is all agl 


Age hag the experic 
But the fire in the forg 


ow; 
“dl Nand, 
se is low, 
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NEGRO CUSTOMS. 
By Joel Chandler Harris, 


Companion, 





The exhibitions of minstrelsy, which the read- 
ers of the Companion have seen and enjoyed, are, 
like many other things in this life, an illusion. 
They represent nothing on the earth except the 
abnormal development of a most extraordinary 
burlesque. 

Perhaps the very breadth and stature of this 
burlesque, overshadowing and putting to shame 
all other burlesques, give it strength and vitality, 
for it is enjoyed with as keen a relish in the South, 
where the negro is supposed to be known, as it is 

}in any part of the North where all that is known 

the negro is that he was a slave, and that 

has what may be called a humorous turn. 


of he 
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“T tell you, Mars Joe, I aint feelin’ wat 
min’.” 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“Well, look like ter me deyer gwine ter be 
trouble all ’roun’ yer. 

“What kind of trouble, Harbert ” ? 

“War trouble—war trouble. 
deyer comin’, ¥ 

“How do you know ?” 

“De news done got in’mongstmy bones. Deyer 
comin’, sho.” 

Harbert’s statement was regarded as the wild- 
est vagary, but the colloquy proceeded. 

“Well, suppose they do come, what are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“When, Mars Joe?” 

“Why, when they come. 

“Who? me? Bless yo’ soul, 
ter git up fo’ day 


in m nd 


sir, 


sho. 


” 


honey, I’m agwine 

, fry my meat an’ eat my brek- 
kus.” 

| “Well, what are you going to do after you eat 
| your breakfast ?” 

“Bless yo’ soul, honey 

jen git my dinner.” 

“And then what will you do?” 

“Well, sir, arter I gits my dinner, I’m agwine ter 
fly 'roun’ en see ef I can’t git some supper.” 

“Then what ?” 

“Den I’m gwine ter de house en ax marster ef 
he aint got nothin’ else he want me ter do. Den 
atter dat, I’m gwine back en git me a little snack 
er sump’n ner ter eat, en den I'll drap back in my 
cheer en nod.” 

Plantation discipline was severer in form than 
in fact. It was a rule, for instance, that negroes 


, I’m agwine ter whirl in 


NEGRO CUSTOMS. 


In Georgia (for instance) we have long ago 
| ce sased to ask ourselves why it is that the stage 
| negro appears in variegated clothes, with his coat- 
| tails dragging the floor; why it is that his 

pasteboard shirt-collars threaten to scrape the var- 
nish off the moon, or why his buttons are as large 
sauce-pans. 
member 


or 


We have long ago ceased to re- 
that the negro was and is anything but a 
comic character; that he made no puns and asked 
no conundrums. Under the vital influence of the 
stage we have even ceased to remember his serious- 
j ness, a feature intensified rather than lightened 
| by his humor. 
| When, therefore, the Mammoth (or the Masto- 
don, as the case may be) Aggregation of Min- 
strels march in and proceed to crack the old jokes 
we have seen in the almanac, and play on all sorts 
of difficult instruments, and sing sentimental songs, 
we accept it all as genuine—at any rate we enjoy 
it all as keenly as if it were an unexaggerated 
transcript from life. But it is all false in fact. It 
is not even passable burlesque; for a burlesque to 
| be passable, must have some grain of truth at 
| bottom. 


as 


: , 

' Itis well to mention these things now, so that 
the readers of the Companion may suffer no dis- | 
appointment. The purpose of these articles is to 


present a clear view of the plantation life of the 


consent taking the shape of a “pass.” A negro 


the patrol. 


the war period, when most of the able-bodied men 
were in the Confederate army, its vigilance was 
not increased. The result was that a negro rarely 
thought of asking for a “pass” unless he had oc- 
casion to make a journey that would carry him 
among comparative strangers. He visited his 
friends and acquaintances without let or hindrance, 
and there was a constant coming and going at all 
times of night. 

There were “‘nigh cuts” across swamps and for- 
ests that the patrol knew nothing of, and this sys- 
tem of visiting, together with the advantage taken 
| of by-pathis, gave rise to one of the mysteries that 
has attracted the attention of several Northern 
observers, namely: the rapidity with which news 
travelled among the negroes. 

Take an example: 
living in Putnam County, 
| miles from Atlanta, 
would march through middle Georgia ? 





If it be 


Dem Yankee folks | 





How did Harbert, a negro | humored and good-natured tyranny, to be 


; ; . : , 
without this “pass” was liable to be punished by | 


To the unreflecting, who measured distance by 
the public highways, and took no note of the con- 
venience of the “nigh cuts,” going as straight as 
the crow flies, the rapidity with which news travy- 
elled among the negroes was something marvel- 
lous, whereas it was simply the natural result of 
one form of economy. The ‘nigh cuts” and by- 
paths were rendered necessary by the fact that 
during the fall and winter seasons, covering the 
period between harvesting and garnering the crops, 
—for in those days the planters made something 
else besides cotton,—there was scarcely a night in 
the week, except Sunday night, that a frolic of 
some sort was not going on. 

Sometimes it was a dance, sometimes a candy- 
pulling, sometimes a corn-husking; but whatever 
it was, there could be no doubt that the negroes 
enjoyed it, nor could there be any doubt that they 
would risk the visitation of the patrol and under: 
go a great deal of fatigue in order to enjoy it. 
The word ‘fatigue” is employed in a comparative 
sense, for it would be unreasonable and mislead- 
ing to use it to describe the feelings of those who 
found it convenient to walk ten or twenty miles 
after their day's work was done, dance all night, 
return in time to be at work again by sunrise, 
work and sing all day, and probably go to another 
frolic the following night. Under these circum- 
stances, the rapid transmission of news from plan- 
tation to plantation, and from county to county, 
was not at all wonderful. 

After the conversation with Harbert, already 
related, he was in the habit of giving mea great 
deal of information in regard to the movements of 
the Union Army. Whether he was moved by a 

desire for my personal safety, or by a desire to 

impress a youngster’s mind with statements 
that seemed at the time to be the invention of 
the wildest imagination, but which turned out to 
be literally true, it is impossible to say. But 

Harbert was better informed and more accurate 

than the newspapers, albeit his method of dis- 

pensing the news seemed to take the somewhat 
picturesque shape of prophecy. 

It should be said here that the system of 
slavery in Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 
cotton plantations in Georgia, the Western Caro- 
linas and Alabama, was entirely different from 
that on the coast and islands of the Southern 
seaboard. All the conditions were different. On 
the coast plantations the negroes had little or no 
association and few advantages of contact with 
the whites, whereas on the cotton plantations 
slavery was a sort of family affair. Moreover, 
in middle Georgia, the ownership of negroes was 
not confined to a few planters, who lorded it over 
all. There were many large planters, but many 
more smaller planters, owning a few hundred 
acres of land and from a half-dozen to a dozen 
negroes. 

Unimportant as this fact seems to be, it is one 
on which future historians will have to depend for 
a solution of the mysterious ease and composure 
with which the negroes of the South stepped from 
a state of slavery into all the privileges of freedom 
and citizenship. 

There is at present, so far as the writer of this 
knows, no division of sentiment on the subject of 
slavery. Itis agreed on every hand, and on all 
sides, that every form of slavery is a curse; but it 
should be said, to the credit of the American 
name, that the form in which it existed in this 
country was the mildest and gentlest that has ever 
been known. Under the mysterious dispensations 
of an all-wise Providence, American slavery was 
made the instrument of developing and fitting mil- 
lions of representatives of a race that appeared to 
be given over to a condition of perpetual barbar- 


should not visit neighboring plantations without ism, to assume the responsibilities of the highest 
the written consent of-their owners—this written | 4d most perfect form of citizenship to be found 


on the earth. 
This is not the place, however, to anticipate the 
attitude of history, but the fact to which I have al- 


As a matter of fact, however, the patrol exer- luded—namely, that, while all slaveholders might 
cised its functions of visiting from plantation to | be described as one class, there were various 
plantation only at long intervals, and even during | Classes of slaveholders—has never been recog- 


| nized in what may be called the literature of slav- 
ery. The omission is a curious and interesting 
one, for itis a fact that accounts for many things 
that appear to be problematical to those who have 
pictured slavery as a system under which a few 
men lorded it over the blacks, as well as the poor 
whites. 

It was by no means an uncommon sight to see 
the sons of slave-owners working side by side with 
the negroes in the fields. Under these circum- 
stances, the relations between the whites and 
blacks were not only free from all restraint, but 
absolutely intimate. 

This intimacy resulted in some very queer devel- 
opments. It was notorious that some families 
| were the victims of negro tyranny. It was good- 
sure ; 





nearly two hundred | but, in spite of the good humor and the good na- 
know that Sherman’s army | ture, there are thousands of white people in the 


| —_ 
South that have a vivid remembrance of the sound 


Southern negro—to present it as coherently and | said that he didn’t really know it, the question is, | thrashings they received at the hands of their 


as seriously as possible, leaving the merely 
morous aspects of his character 
themselves. A pat illustration of this purpose 
occurs to the mind. 

In the summer of 1864, when Sherman was be- 
sieging the Confederate army in the neighborhood 
of Atlanta, a negro named Harbhert, living on the 
Turner plantation in Putnam County, called the 
writer aside one Sunday afternoon, and something | 
like the following colloquy ensued : 

‘What now, Harbert ?” 


hu- | 


How did he ¢ 


5 


| of such a thing? 
The mystery 


is not such a mystery after all. 
To paraphrase a saying of the blacks themselves, 
come rain or come shine, come hot or come cold, | night. 
the negro was good to travel thirty miles after | getting through their day’s 


get an inkling of it several weeks be- | 
to take care of | fore the whites in any part of the State dreamed | 


black “mammies” and “daddies.” 
Another characteristic of the plantation negroes, 
| which bore some relation to their remarkable ca- 
pacity for carrying the news, or “carrying word,” 
as they chose to call it, was their restlessness at 
One would naturally suppose that after 
work, they would be 


dark, and return to his work next morning as | anxious to get sleep and rest; and undoubtedly 
fresh as the freshest, full of jokes at his own ex- | they slept and rested, but it was impossible to go 
| pense, and fuller still of all the gossip and inform- | through the quarters at any time of night, and not 


ation afloat, 


| find some of them awake. 
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Everything might be quiet, but through the 
chinks of some of the cabins a light would be 
shining, and the negroes could be heard talking in 
subdued tones (if the time was after midnight), or 
singing softly to themselves. But no matter wheth- 
er any sound could be heard or not, investigation 
would show that some of the hands were wide 
awake. 

Another peculiarity 
torches. 


was their fondness for 
Every cabin had its supply of fat pine 
carefully hoarded, and it was nothing uncommon 
to see, even on a bright moonlight night, a dozen 
blazing torches moving about in the quarters. In 
all probability, this was the result either of habit 
or carelessness. 

I remember asking a negro why he went about 
with a torch while the moon was shining. He was 
a preacher, a tanner, and a shoemaker, and had 
been taught by his young masters to read. He 
was very proud of his accomplishments, and never 
lost an opportunity to display his importance. 

“Well, sir,” he said in reply to the question, 
“von bleedz cer have a torch w’en it’s dark, aint 
you? Well, den, ef you blize ter have a torch 
w’en it’s dark, you better have one w’en de moon 
shinin’, kaze how you know w’en de moon gwine 
ter be put out? 

Observing that his questioRer appeared to be 
unduly amused, he added,— 

“Shoo! you nee'n’ ter be laughin’. Big ez de 
moon is, she lot’s littler now dan w’at she wuz 
w’en I ’uz no bigger dan you.” 

he 


A MAN OF CONVICTIONS. 


John Adams enters in his diary, under date of 


June 25, 1771, that ““Mr. Lowell, who practised much 
in New Hampshire, gave me an account of many 
strange judgments of the Superior Court at Ports- 
mouth.” In those days, and for years after the Rev- 
olution, the judges made the law to suit the case. 
They cared so little for precedents that a certain Chief 
Justice, on being reminded that his decision contra- 
dicted one he had previously given, quoted the prov- 
erb, “Every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 

Many of the judges had not been tied to the law. 
One, John Dudley, was a farmer and trader. He had 
little learning of any kind, and seldom spoke good 
English. But such were his sagacity, discrimination, 
common-sense, patience and integrity that he was 
kept on the bench of the highest court for twelve 
years. His ideas of law may be seen from a charge 
he once gave to the jury. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury, you have heard what has 
been said in this ’ere case ’by them lawyers, the ras- 
cals! but no, Pll not abuse em, as ’tis their business 
to make a good case for their clients. They are paid 
for it. 

“But you and I, gentlemen, have somethin’ else to 
think of. The Vy talk of law. Why, gentlemen, it’s 
not law we want, but justice! 

“They would govern us by the common law of Eng- 
land. Trust me, gentlemen, common-sense is a much 
safer guide for ws—the common-sense of the towns 
which have sent us here to try this ’ere case between 
two of our neighbors. 

“A clear head and an honest heart are worth more 
than all the law of allthem lawyers. Thére was one 
good thing said by one of ’em. It was from Shake- 
speare, an English player, I believe. No matter. It’s 
good enough almost to be inthe Bible. It is this: 
‘Be just and fear not.’ 

“That, gentlemen, is the law in this ’ere case, and 
law enough in any case. ‘Be just and fear not.’ It’s 
our business to do justice between this ’ere plaintiff 
and that ’ere defendant, not by any quirks of the law 
out of Coke or Blackstone, but by common honesty 
and common-sense, as between man and man. 

“That is our business, and the curse of God is upon 
us if we neglect, or evade, or turn aside from it. 

*And now, Mr. Sheriff, take out the jur 3 and you, 
Mr. Foreman, don’t keep us waiting wit idle talk; 
there’s been too much of that in this ’ere case, and 
about matters which don’t have nothing to do with 
it 

“Give us an honest verdict, of which, as plain, 
common-sense men, you need not be ashamed.” 

Yet of this unletiered, uncouth man, who had 
never read a law-book, Chief-Justice Pa arsons, of Mas- 

sachusetts, the most learned lawyer of his day » said, 

“You may laugh at his law and ridicule his language, 
but Dudley is, after all, the best judge I ever knew in 
New Hampshire.” 

The remark shows that a fearless, honest and strong- 
minded man, intent on doing right, may wisely ad- 
minister justice, even if he knows little of legal tech- 
nicalities and expedients. It is the purpose to do 
right that makes a just judge. 

rhe — law holds true in all professions. It is 
those who hold firmly to first principles who win 
lasting re putation, success and respect. “Be just and 
fear not.’ Time is the friend and approver of justice 
in all events. 
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“ADVANTAGIOUS OF EDGUKASHION.” 


The editor of a Boston newspaper received the fol- | 


lowing letter one day not long ago. 


“Deere Cir, 

“i wright this for a naybor of mine hoo is afeerd he 
kant wright an spell an punkshooate good enuff to 
adress a editor! He is a good man butt his edguka- 
shunal advantagious has ben somewat limited? He 
wants to kno if there wood be enny sho for him to git 
a gob of work in yure town? he is a kapable an kom- 
petent man, an can turn his hand to most enny thing | 
in the way of days works. 

“If you shud heer of ennything he kin do pleese rite 
to mee ani will let him kno asi reed an rite leters 
for everbody most round heer as i am bout the only 
man with enny edgukashion to speak of. 

‘So no more from,” Simon G. GALT. 

“P.S. Pleese ancer back.” 

—— ———§{ 
AN UNEXPECTED QUOTATION. 


A Sunday-school teacher asked her scholars to each 
learn a verse to recite when they dropped in their 
pennies at the next missionary meeting, appropriate 
for the occasion. 


They all came prepared t!.e next Sabbath, and the 
first little fellow as he dropped in _ offering, said, 
‘Blessed is he that considereth the 

The second repeated, “He that giveth. to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.’ 

The teacher was delighted, ont as the third, a very 
little boy, went forward, she whispered in his ear, 
“Now speak out loudly, Johnnie.” 

Johnnie, aye f dropping his money in the box, 
lisped, ‘The fool and hith money ith thoon parted.” 


—— - er 


“NONE 0’ yer gaudy colors fer me,” said an old fish- 
wife; “jest give me plain red an’ yaller, 








|! Halford Sauce makes your food more nutritious. 


Halford Sauce—excelled by none. Try it. (Adv. 


Delays are Dangerous. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla 
before you are beyond the reach of medicine. (4dv. 


elliot 
Colton’s Select Flavors of c hoicest Fruits. 

Thousands of Gross Sold. Winning friends everywhere. 

See Advertisement in le —- Apee a and May Magazines. 


Every new subscriber to the Fashi n Matec gets 
one volume of Musical Bric-a-Brac, instrumental or 
vocal selections, clear type, full sheet music size. Spring 
number contains 120 illustrated pages; colored plate of 
Paris Fashions; cut-paper pattern Supplement; 
plete original Novelette, by Robt. Grant; 
Sousa, leader of the Marine Band; ete. It is the cheap- 
| est ladies’ magazine in the world. Inclose 5) cents, 
mentioning Youth's Companion, to STRAWSRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER, 8th and Market Streets, Philadelpiia. [Adv, | 

of every description prompt- 


HOPPING: done. Send for circular, 


ofc F, L. UHLER, Box 765, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burl: - 
Permanent busine ss for agents.Catalogue for stamp.E. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this coor. 


Atwood 
Cologne 


BILIOUSIN A two-cent stamp gout to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R, I. will obtain | 
by mail a “trial package” of at » @ sure | 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Co mplaint, 
and 2 all troubles which arise from disordered stom: ach. 


com 
new Waltz, by 














1¢ Jombines a lasting odor with an 
| exquisitely delicate fragrance; a 
tractive in appearance, delightful in 
bouquet. [t comme nds itself to ls udy 
or gentleman, 
Sold by Drugyists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. | 











WINDSOR SHIRTS. 


The Cheapest and Best Qu: ulity and 4 9 Guaranteed. 
Wholesale and retail. Send for rice- 

Ss. MBLE, W indsor, N 

Good Shir ts as low as $4.50 per dozer 


LOOK FOR NO OTHER. 
The wisest and the greatest a 
All own how mighty is the per 
And those who wield it best, now look | 
For no brand but the *ESTERBROOK.” ' 
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_Ask your Stationer for them. 


_ THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES, | 


Furnaces and Stoves received the Gold Medal at 

the Mechanics’ Fair, recertly held in this city. This 

is the highest award ever made by this well-known as- 

sociation, and is only given for superlative merit. 
MAGEE FURNACE C 

Boston, | New York, C hicag » 





San r rancisco, 





can learn rapid Note-taking accurately 
with two hours’ study. Book of Instruc- 
a a Examples sent postpaid for 
B. HULING, CHIC AGO. 
hacen <a ort A wiinenee Sy How to 
use punctuation marks and capital letters 


STOP po) plainly. beak for. 25 Cents, post- | 
paid. J. ULING, CHICAGO, 


For 15 Cts. ,* S885. 


‘or Painting and a 
Sam le Copy of oJ 


tee Eee Ant —— 


nal, also a Cata- 
jomue of Art Hand Books, Etchings, ete. Three mos, | 
Mention this paper. Ad- 
| 
| 
| 








trial, ®1, Established Isis, 
dress 'W.W HITLOC K, 140 Nassau St., New York, 





Best elastic bone in the world for dressmaking 
rposes. For sale by wholesale and retail trade. Sam- 

ples free. The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
med icine | 


CROUP REM EDY known that | 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for_the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
te a it has never failed to cure, The re medy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, cont: uining no poison or | 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent | 
free by mail. Price, 50 ets. per box. Four — - ened 

doz. C. A. BELDIN, M.D., Jamaica, | 


ONE CENT. | 


The value of one cent in Heliotrope, Violette or 
Jockey Club Sachet Powder imparts a delicate and 
lasting perfume to clothing, furniture, stationery, gloves 
or upholstery. It should be sewed into small bags or 
packets, and not scattered loosely. Sample mailed upon 
receipt of 25 cts. in postage stamps. THEODORE | 
METCALF & Co.,39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


RIGGS Transfer Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline Embroid- 
ery, Kensington, Lustro and Hand 
Painting, Braiding Patterns, Alpha- 
bets, ete. A warm iron ssed “itt | 





The only 























p: 

the back of the pattern tr re 's it to 
the material, Complete Catalogue, 
196 pp. cloth bound book (containing 
over 400 illustrations), New £ mbrotde 
ery Shade Book, giving correct colors 
and shade for working these patterns, 
and New Price List, all for cts, Lm- 
broidery Shade Book, New Price L ist 
j and Sample Pattern (without Cats ulogue) for three 

| cent stamps. Address | 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | 





—_— received for large collections. 


Selections made by us. if desired. 








‘Piano Classies by the Best — | 


This fine book commends itself to persons of refined 
musical taste as a collection of really rery choice and 
new pieces, by Rubinstcin, Moszkowski, Delibes, Hoff- } 
mann, and other celebrities, 44 first-rate pieces for $1 in | 
Boards or $1.50 in Cloth! | 





| Remember the children with Gems ror LITTLE 
| SINGERS (35 cts.),a charming picture song book, FRESH | 
FLOWERS (25 cts.), an equally pretty book of Sunday 
School Sonqs for the younger scholars, and SONG Wor- 
SHIP (35 cts.), a noble Sunday School Song Book by 
Emerson and Sherwin. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DON’T YOU KNOW? THAT) 


the most dressy, durable and best fitting are the 


“LIN-ENE” 


REVERSIBLE 
OLLARS 


| 
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For MEN AND Boys, | 
Ladies wear the Cuffs, 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand- “up. 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together,and po 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 
PEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 
25c., or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. 
Trial collar and pair of cuffs (say what size) postpaid, 6e. 
The yd ae. MEDAL of the first class, 
awarded at t , Exposition 1885. TwoGold 
1. 





a 
Medals A}. at M.C. . Fair, Boston, 188 
Circulars free. Jobbers “— "Nee k-wear supply 
Retailers. Traders enclosing card get wat free, 
Mention YOUuTH’s COMPANION. REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO.,, Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPINAL 


oe new SU ‘ies 


any other manufacturer in Ame 
quired, 
Monthly. 
sales daily. 
$3.00 Outiit Free. 


Four order 
Our 


Agents report from four 
Send at once for terms and — particulars, 


LEWIS SCHIEI 


239 





EASILY 
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sy — ro 
ces lower than 
No experience re- 
e the Agent S100 
to twenty 








Ss per day ¢ 


Ew CO., 
390 Broadw “om New York, 
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OUR STANDARD 
adies’ Button Boot. 


Only $1.75 a Pair. 


Usually Retailed at $2.75, 


All kinds of Boots and Shoes 


at equally low prices, 
Ou receipt of one dollar 
and seventy-five cents we 
will send you by mail, 
postage paid, one pair of 


these elegant Button Boots, worked button-holes, either 


in Kid, Goat or Gheve-Top, Kid-Foxed, 


and size wanted; wr 
Cc 


New E ngland Shoe and_ Leather 


Presenting an opportunity to pure 
dom occurs to secure | 
FAN 


ONSUI MERS 


Mention kind 
ite your address plainly 

> BOOT AND SHOE CO., 
Association Building, 


Post Office Address, Box 3! 305, Boston, Mass, 
Please mention this paper, r. 


To Inaugurate the Opening — 


NEW 


OF OUR 


BUILDINGS, 


50 and 52 West 23d Street, 
N 


AND | 
37, 39 and 41 West 22d Street, | 


WE Ul 


AVE COMMENCED A 


OF 


0 RAND SALE 


BARGAINS. 


CY G —— 


the United States. 
-rice List of Special Bargains mailed free, 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


OF 23d ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





sers which sel- 
rest cls of DRY and 


the as 
lowest prices made in 


the 
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Copyrighted. 


Ayer’s Sar 


RIBBOSENE 


is our Trademark for a new material for 
. . » “i 
EMBROIDERY 
described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects, 


Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 


known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, 
still superior to all ose nae and as cheap. 
stock in the world, suitable fo 
Repousse Work, ~—ser SP Luster and 
Prismatine 5 ’ainting, Flitter Work, 
rt Needlew ork, ete, 


OUR BIG CATALOGUE 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 

and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size a 
price ofeach pattern. Me¢ riled only on receipt of 25 cts. 
itis worth it. Mention the Companion, 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


| Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 


are 
Largest 





Zz 





| 








On receipt of order with emails shade will send 
goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 


examination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and other 
Waves, all warranted natural curl and to withstand 


dampness, 
Switches in 


all shades and sizes, 
pieces, etc. 


Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


““That Minds Me,” 


| Says Sandy, ‘‘o’ that awfu’ Eczema 

I had, before I left home, in Scot- 
jland. I was maist covered wi’ 
eruptions, when I saw an adver- 
teesment 0’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


in a Glasgow paper. The itchin’ 
fairly drove me mad, but I took the 
Sarsaparilla, an’ it worked like 
magic. Man, it wrought a perfect 
el 


Wigs, Front- 


Several years ago I was troubled with Nettle 





Rash, which itehed so badly [could not rest day 
or night. A few bottles of Avyer’s Sarsaparilla 
entirely cured me.—John Lehmann, Editor and 


| Proprietor rete Presse, Crown Point, Ind. 

| T have had a dry sealy humor, from which I 
suffered terribly. As my brother and sister were 

| similarly afflicted, 1 presume it was hereditary. 


Last winter Dr. Tyron (of Fernandina, Fla.), 
said tome: “Take Avyer’s Sarsaparilla and con- 
| tinue it for a year.” For five months I took it 


daily ; and, had you seen my condition before I 
commenced its use, I would travel a thousand 
miles to show you the wonderful effeets of your 
remedy. I have not a blemish upon my body, 
land I attribute my cure wholly to Ayer’s Sarsa- 
| parilla.—'l. E. Wiley, 146 Chambers St., New 
| York City. Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


saparilla. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.,Lowell, | Mass. Sold ~ druggists. Price $1; 6 bottles, $5. 
P 
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EXPLANATION !1! 



















$109 


© STUDENTS’ 


< 


20.ROCKY 


press charges, including insurance, to any part of U.S., 


cases it may be 10 cts. extra. 
address, inclosing stamp, we can ver: 
in nearly every state and county. 

For reference we refer 
The above cut represen 


Moss Agate, Jasper, V 


drated 


| but its meaning 


silica (or 0; 








COLLECTIONS. 
, HE Tannen eC 


DEALERS IN 


Fine Crystalline 
> Minerals, Indian 
Relics, 


andeverything 
curious found 
the Great 
West. 

Large Cat- 
alogue by 
mail, & 
cents. 


Be. i 


Ne SPECIMENS. $00 


In answer to many inquiries in reference to our Students’ Collection, 
we must say, that cach specimen is not less than 144 


inch square. Ex- 
as per special arrangement, is 30 cts., “exce pt in extreme 


When parties cannot satisfy the amselves that we give all we claim, by sending us their 
Aa refer them to some one in their neighborhood, as we have sold them 
refer this to pablishing references, 

you to the’ Mercantile Agencies, or any Bank in Denver. 
our One-Dollar Students’ Coilection of twenty Rocky Mountain Minerals, Petrifac- 
| tions, and en a! i etc. It includes the gold, silver, cop 
od Opal, 1, and ten others, correctly labelle« 
s Sebe ame in fact, an object lesson, as, for instance 
orado, is ar. impure opal of a white or brownish color, hav ing the structure of wood. 
al) instead of pure silica, and so on with each label. 


»yper and iron ores,Wavellite, Magnetite, Spars, 
FE. ach label not only bears the scientific name, 
: Wood Opal, found at Buena Vista, Col- 

tt is wood petrified with hy- 


It must be a positive fact to any thinking 


pase that a student, or even a child, becomes immediate ly acquainted with the minerals of this great country, 


nd has as well a very bag ee mo study before him. 
vineed that a Ge 
illustrative specimens than'Geo; 

face to face before us, in order 
that you get more for your money in the wa 


ology, Natural History, etc., 


of value, 


4 hy'without maps or Chemistr y without experiments. 
tain an intelligent idea of her laws and productions, 
knowledge and fact, when 


Educators of the present day have become thoroughly con- 


can no more be taught or studied successfully without 
Nature must be brought 
In addition, we must say, 


you buy one of our Students’ Col- 


lections of Rocky Mountain Minerals, etc., an you ever got before, and the only way on earth to give what we 
claim, is that we wate Ly the heart of the Rockies, collect our own minerals, etc., Sell large quantities, and are 
satisfied with a small 


waltaaute One Bolles nf ones, apon reel of rhish we H, H. TAMMEN & CO,, Denver, Colo, 





THE = OUTH’S 











For the Companion. 


IN THE ATTIC. 
Lonely is this place, this darksome upper stor 
With broken, leaking roof, and walls gray, 
hoary, 
Shut from outer world, from sunlight’s aati glory, 
Holding wonders still from ages pas 


and 


biack 


Doves, like spirits, moan for all the grandeur wasted; 

Winds of winter sigh the splendor that was tasted, 

Ere by Time’s rude hand ‘twas to this ruin hasted, 
Why did not the ancient glory last? 


In yonder corner’s dusk, “neath rafters rotten, 

Stands the wooden wheel that spun the wool and cotton, 

As the Wheel of Life s oo worthy deeds forgotten. 
Spiders’ webs about it now are bound, 

For liberty and freedom fought this musket rusty, 

Fought this broken sword, to human right once trusty; 

Sounded forth this bugle, like this bass drum dusty. 
May it not have music still to sound? 


Peaceful here they lie, as though with joy forsaken, 

Never more the sound af battle to awaken, 

For the arm that used them has by fate been taken, 
By the sturdy band that conquers all, 


Hark! But no! An answer comes unto my musing, 
Far more happy thoughts into my mind inzusing, 
"Tis the village bell, music’ s spell diffus ing, 

As it sadly questions, 


“Conquers all? 











as 5 the rug alt to morts 
ence has it taught; endurance is it te: 
But ‘tis silent now, no more its measures 


ands exte nie. 











~+~or-— 


TOO MUCH OF A STORY. 


Veteran miners and trappers tell some remarkable 
stories. All their efforts seem to be directed toward 
a startling climax, without a thought to the opinion 
they may give listeners regarding the relater’s verac- 
ity. It was Kaust-bound train, 
“smoker,” two passengers had taken their seats to- 
gether,—one an evident veteran of the and 


the other an individual whose appearance seemed to 
indicate a more intimate acquaintance with civiliza- 
tion 

They sat for a few moments in silence, but the | 


former’s desire to be sociable finally overcame the 
lack of acquaintance, and tucning to his neighbor, he | 
inquired, 
aL ive out this way?” 
“No.” 


“Whar?” 

“New York.” 

“Thought so. Been out here some time, aint ye?” 
“Oh yes; several vears, off and on.” 

“Ever seen much life here?” 

“Well, ves, a good deal.’ 

“Eve r been train-wrecked?” 

“No ’ 

“Blowed up?” 

“No.” 

“Shot at?” 

oe a” 


“Chased by Injuns?” 


“No 
" Buried in a mine?” 

“No. 

“Wall, then, ye aint seen much life. T aint ben 


wrecked, or blowed up, or shot at, or sealped, but I 
have ben buried in a mine, and f£ don’t reckon ye will 
believe me, but it’s true. I’m goin’ to tell ye the 
story, and ye can b'lieve it or not. 

“It war about twenty year ago that T war diggin’ 
the sparklin’ in the mines and one day while me and 
another fellow, whose name IT never knowed, war 
workin’ in the lone shaft, on a sudden the alarm war 
give, but before we could move, the hull thing come 
down, and thar we war in a narrer little place, nigh 
on a thousand feet under. I tell ye, friend, it war 
awful!” and the hero buried his face in his hands and 
shuddered. 

“But,” inquired the 
you ever get out?” 

“Stranger,” said the old historian, as he raised his 
head, with a far-away look in his eyes which seemed 
to recall the terrible experience, ‘‘we never did git 
out.” 


astonished listener, “how did 


Like the modern novel, the too-complete story did 
not long haunt the listener’s mind with heroic mem- 
ories. 

a 


HASTY. 


Farmer Derbin kept a large flock of geese. His 
fences were good, and his geese rarely escaped from 
the pasture where they were confined. His neighbor, 
Farmer Cole, also kept a flock of geese; but his fences 
were not in good repair, and his geese often strayed 
into his neighbor’s grain-fields. This annoyance be. 
came intolerable to Farmer Derbin. Meeting Farmer 
Cole one day in the road, he said* 


“LT now give you fair warning that if T again find 
your geese trespassing on my land, IT will kill them.” 

A few days after, as Farmer Derbin was sitting at 
dinner, he chanced to look out of the window, and 
there, on his very lawn, he beheld a flock of geese en- 
joving themselves. Not waiting to get his hat, he 
seized his cane, and rushing into the midst of the 
flock, he laid about him with such vigor that several 
g° ese were killed and several more wounded, when 
1is daughter, bounding up to her irate parent’s side, 
screamed in his ear,— 

“Father ! These are our geese !”— Harper's Maga 
zine. 


or 
ABSENT-MINDED. 


Editors have their peculiarities as well as other 


people. They practise and inculeate brevity, which 
is a virtue. They are absent-minded, which is a 
failing. 


It is not strange, then, that one should send a note 
to his ladylove like the following * 

“DEAREST,—I have carefully analyzed the feeling | 
I entertain for you, and the result is substantially as 
follows: I love you! Will you be mine? Answer.” 

Then, after a moment of thought, he added, in a 
dreamy, absent way, “Write only on one side of the | 
paper. Write plainly and give real name, not neces. | 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith.” 

“Wity does a duck put his head under water?” 
«For divers reasons.’ 

“Why does he go on land?” 

“Next, you may tell us why 
under water?” **" 

“And why does he 
on the bank.” 


* “Por sundry reasons.” 
a duck _ puts his head 
‘o liquidate his bill.’ 


goon hind?” *lomake a run 


| 
and in the | 





COMPANION. 


JUNE 11, 1885. 








If your blood is impure, your veseniiie lost, your 
digestion impaired,take Hood's Sarsaparilla at once.[ Ado, 


+> 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

| When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Ade, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS,’ 
N sone PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 1c. 
10c. Lawn roller 


2c. Boxing and Club Swing. 


‘10 cents for sample co; ees of 
Spalding’s Journal of Field Sports, 


BICYCLES 


For MEN and BOYS 
All Improvements and Nickel-Plated, 
44 inch to 58 inch, $48 to $82, 
Send for Catalogue to 
GEO. R. BIDWELL & CO., 
2 &4E, 60th St.,New York City. 









SEND 2c. Same 
Colored Cards 





)» to Pond’s Extract Co., New York, for 
new illust’d book, Wisdom in Fable.” 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lie. L.H HA’ THAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





NT 3 COIN MONEY who sell Dr. © HASE’S 
F mily Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NTS¥ plow 


“WANTED for a New,Low- 
Address C ie BEACH H&C Q., 173 RandolphSt.,€ 


Priced, Fast Selli ng Ook. 

icago, Il, 

ANTED AGENTS—For the “REVISED BIBLE;” 
—_ ledition. Everybody w: — rs marvellous 
3 splendid Sprortunity for cz ers, male or 
Bi B. RUSSELL, Publisher, : aC vornhill, Boston 


YIMPROVED ROOT BEER, 
Packages, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a 
| delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all druggists, ot sent by mail on ree 
ceipt of 25e, C.E, RES, - Del. Ave., Phila. Pa, Pa. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, , BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civii, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A.WAL KER, Pre site JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y 


“Supe NET iC | othe r published.”— Phila, _ Call, 
HONET pa IC SHOR oF ORTHAND, ba: ye vail $0 $6. 
y. OS! D. 
Pub., Rochester, N. Y. FOR SELF- INSTRUCTION. 
ae ireulars, | ‘Testimonia als, Spec imen- n Pages, &e. 


AND BLOOD oC DISEASES _ 
treated at ease. Dermal Insti- 
tute, 110 © » Chicago, Il, 
Eczema, or Salt Rheum, Acne OF 'p ut, Freckles, and 
all Skin Diseases treated successfully. Send for ¢ ‘ireu- 
lar, “Manual,” ete. Address DR. HUTCHINSON, 


PHONOCGRAPHY : 


Catalogue of works by 
Howard, with alphabei 
sent on applic ation. Addre 

_* HONOG R AP HIG | INST TTUTE, Ci Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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or Phonetic 
Short Hand, 
Benn Pitman and Jerome 
and illustration for beginners, 




















































































| Best B lave k Lead 3% inch long, regular size for Eagle, 
A ic and Standard Propel and Repel Business 
Pene ils, sent by mail for 25e., with special terms , 
jaxents, LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N.Y, | 
| s 3 P inti Pp Do Your “4 
if Ing | reSs_.o"7., 
Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
easy, printed directions. a 2stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c.to the 
factory, Kelsey& Co.,Meriden,Conn, 
states, territories, British P rovinees and foreign 
| 49 c ountriet . repress se ay m wa iny ~ 
in the NEV 1197 
SERVATORY. a a... en = Ba df 
School of Music, Art, Orator y. Languages and Litera- 
ture, and young ies’ home, in the world. Fall Term 
hegins Sept, W,1 Send for beautifully illustrated Cal- 
endar, free, to E. TOU RIE E, Dir., Franklin inSq., Boston 
AN A NO. 1 INVENTION is the 
i opinion of a teacher of nRe nman- 
ship who has used the LAWSON N PEN > 
and HAND-SUPPORT in his 
school. Enables everyone to hold 
the pen cor tly. Single ia a 
by mail, I dozen, ®1.5¢ 
J. E. JENKINS & c Oo. 156 uM: arket Street, Lynn, Mass, | 
1¢ CTS. will buy a RUSSIA LEATHER 
SAFETY PENCIL POCKETtohold 
2 Pens. One to hold 3 Pens for 15c. One 
to hold 4 Pens fer 25c, Sent by mail on 
receipt of price, with special terms to 
agents. Our BOY AGENTS are selling 
lots of them, Mention Companion. 
LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 
Priswiss MILK FOOD 
‘or Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 
| ’ 
Ri Emet harmless but evan 
DY DIGESTINE. ¢. Compounded by one of 
oheted 8 + st chemists. Send 2% cts. for trial box of 20 
powders, and be convinced of its value by a 
INSUMERS’ CHEMICAL CO., 3 10. 119 
Dev yonsh re © St., Room I A (P. O. Box 1298), Boston, 
TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s pate 
ent. The only Two-Wheeler that is 


absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
P vice | List Free. Bradley&Co 








We build e verything Troma ©: Fanoe to a —— Yacht _i} 
either Clinker or Carvel e have in our employ the 
| most experienced builders that can be secured, and have FOR LADIES 
made a 5 anon in prices for strictly ~—— ass = — AND — 
A good Clinker-built boat 13 ft, long, 36 in, beam, weight 
60 to 75 Ibs. with oars, $20.00. We will make estimates on GENTLEMEN ‘ 


E. i. HORSMAN, “80 William St., New York, 





s -Y.22 Colle; ze PL, N. 
TRE CREAM oF ALL Booxs OF ADVENTURE, 


ae lin Bethe 


HEROES 


The thrilling adventures of al! the hero-explorers and fighters. 
with Indians, Outlaws and wild beasts, over our whole country, 
from the earliest times tothe present. Lives and Ly a 
ploite of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, Kenton, radye 
chet, Bowie, Boonton Carson. Coster Wild Bit Buffalo 

Bin, jens. Miles a Too! n Chi ets and scores 0! 


sacare ANT it situs fate, wie with 175 fine engravin 





anything to 
Scammel & Co., Box 4lul Pllladely lua or St. Louis. 


woke onaine 2 
4 
Sauul 









Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalted, Sole 
| makers of the patented “Rolling C hairs” 
poe shed about at the Centennial. For’ 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 


mention YOuTH'’s COMPANION, 
| Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 2 William illiam St., N.Y. 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ROSES 


Our Great Spots is growing and 2 
ROs ES -we deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 

ate Dloom, safely by mail Post Offices. §& 
udid Varte ie 8, Your oe Ti > led, for 81; 














OTHER VARIETIES, 3° 3, AND 10 FOR St 


aecording to value for bur New Guide, 76pp. 

| elegantly illu nd choose from over 500 finest sorts, | 
Address 1E DINGEE & CONARD C 

tose Growers, West Grove, Chester Ge. Ba, 











ding’s Bicycle Journal, Spalding’s 
"HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. Angier, Spalding’s Journal of Summer 
The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- Sports. 
lete rie SE ATE in the market. 
atented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. 23, 1881. 






Zo Madison St., CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK. 


1 Broadway, Vv 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
_A Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 


Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /t cures 
where other medicines have failed, and is 
extensively acknowledged as the best 
Cough medicine in the world. sind 
Pleasant to taste. 25c., 50c., and $1 per bottle. if 
your druggist does not keepit, ask him to order it for you. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 





For Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 4cts.stamps, 
mentioning Youth's 
Companion,to M.C. 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 

= Richmond, Ind. 








SINGER’S CYCLES. 
British Challenge. Improved for 
l ~% _ best all-around roadster 
—* A light roadster of highest 


T 
singer’ *s Challenge. Win., 8105. 
Ball-bearings and hollow forks. 
lenge Safety. Warranted the 
best safety on the market. 
































TRICYCLES, TANDEMS, SOCIABLES. | German Corn Remover 25c, kills corns & bunions. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated C ‘atalogue. ee ee - 
W.B. EVERETT & CO., 6 Berkeley St., Bost 











COLUMBIA 


THE POPULAR —— 
—— OF TOD ky — 


HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE BOATS. 


Bi 















any kind of boat work. Send 10c. in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & DOUGLASS, Waukegan, Ill. 


TENNIS ! 


COMPLETE SET, 





WLLusTRATED a 


Tun base-18G- Coos, 


597 WASHINGTON STREET. 










BRANCH HOUSES * 
$12.00. 2 WARREN ST.NEW YORK. n oo 
Send stamp for iS WABASH AVE. CHICAGO \ 








Illustrated Tennis 
Catalogue. 








PRIZE We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 

ase a a é Tea and Coffee in tongs _— Dinner and Tea 

'| Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, eas of 

all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa very 

Wicted-piated each 10] large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 


) cts.,3 Se. Of for 50¢., | 60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- PLATED 
CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 

WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 
SETS with $13. GOLD-BAND or Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 

and Premium List. Freight charges average 75c. per 100 
lbs. to points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
S01 Washington Street, een Mass, 


and 
cts., S150 a 
Catcher’ 's , a obec. and 
ote air. 
3 All the e above sent by mail, post- 
age paid. For a complete list of all 
our goods, send for 1885 Catalogue, 
292 large pages. 4000 illustrations, 
sent by mail, 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 
126-130 Nassau Street, New York. 





Cut % size—exact. 























For washing the hair only the very best of soap and 
pure water should be used. 

The average soap contains too much free alkali, which 
draws the natural oil from the hair and scalp, and leaves 
the former harsh and lusterless while it roughens the lat- 
ter, causing scurf or dandruff. 

The purity and mildness of the Ivory Soap gives it 
pre-eminence for cleaning the hair and scalp. It contains 
no free alkali, so its use insures a clean and healthy head 


of hair of the luster and softness of silk. 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you FREE a large cake of Ivory Soar. 








